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FRIDAY,  MARCH  13 

10  a.m.  -  Midwest  Computer  Conference 

5  p.m.  -  Deadline  for  entries  to  the  Sigrid 
Stark  Literary  Contest 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  14 

1  p.m.  -  Legislative  Forum:  sponsored 
by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  C-321. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  18 

Noon  --  Brown  Bag  Forum:  “64  Cents 
Won’t  Do:  Employment  and  Salary 
Prospects  for  Women,”  presented  by 
Ruth  Needleman,  coordinator,  labor 
studies,  Indiana  University  Northwest; 
C-321. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  19 

Alumni  Career  Fair,  Student-Faculty 
Library  Center 


MONDAY,  MARCH  23 

SPRING  BREAK  (March  23-29) 


Advance  registration 


Advance  registration  for  the  summer 
session  and  the  fall  1987  semester  will 
occur  March  30  through  April  17, 1987.  A 
tab  report  of  Summer/Fall  1987  courses 
will  be  posted  in  the  Gyte  building  across 
from  the  Bursar’s  office  (G-69).  The  new 
Schedule  of  Classes  is  available  in 
the  Registrar’s  office. 

Students  may  pick  up  their  permit  to 
register  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  on 
approximately  March  17.  The  permit  will 
include  advisor’s  name,  room  number, 
and  the  first  time  at  which  the  student 
may  register. 

During  advance  registration,  ad¬ 
visors  are  available  on  an  appointment 
basis  only.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
contact  their  advisors  for  an  appointment 
as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  time  of  aca¬ 
demic  counseling,  students  should  have 
their  advisor  update  any  necessary  in¬ 
formation  (such  as  classification)  on  a 
course  request  card. 

Midwest  Computer  Conference 

The  1987  Midwest  Computer  Con¬ 
ference  is  scheduled  to  take  place  at 
Purdue  University  Calumet,  Friday, 
March  13.  The  conference  is  designed 
to  promote  a  free  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  among  college  and  university 
personnel  concerned  with  the  use  of 
computers  in  an  academic  environment. 

Keynote  speaker  will  be  Gary  Shelly, 
Author  and  Educational  Consultant,  who 
will  discuss  “Teaching  Computer  Con¬ 
cepts  and  Application  Software.”  John 
Maniotes  will  deliver  the  opening  address 
on  “Productivity,  Performance  and 
Peopleware.”  Exhibits  will  be  open  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  a  Software  Ex¬ 
change  is  scheduled  to  demonstrate  and 
exchange  Public  Domain  software.  Fa¬ 
cilities  to  copy  floppy  disks  will  be  pro¬ 
vided.  For  more  information  call  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  ext.  507. 

Phone-a-Thon  update 

The  recent  Phone-a-Thon  generated 
more  than  $30,000  in  pledges.  University 
Development  thanks  the  150  PUC  volun¬ 
teers  who  participated  during  the  six- 
night  drive. 

Chronicle  openings 

Several  major  Chronicle  staff  positions 
will  be  open  for  the  1987-88  school  year. 
Available  positions  include  Managing 
Editor,  News  Editor,  Sports  Editor,  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Director,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  and  Office  Manager.  Applications 
are  available  at  the  information  desk  in 
the  SFLC  concourse,  the  student  activi¬ 
ties  office  (C-325),  and  the  Chronicle 
newsroom  (E-217).  Completed  applica¬ 
tions  should  be  returned  to  the  Chronicle 
newsroom  by  5  p.m.,  Friday,  March  20. 


Campus-wide  SGA  elections  are  scheduled 


Soviet  student  visitors  intrigued  by  U.S. 


Laura  Waluszko 


News  Editor 

The  two  cultures  are  separated  by  much 
more  than  an  ocean,  but  some  students 
are  aiming  to  bridge  some  understand¬ 
ing  over  the  troubled  waters  that  have 
long  been  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Two  college  students  from  the  Soviet 
Union  stopped  at  Purdue  Calumet  for  a 
few  hours  Friday,  March  5,  as  part  of 
their  three-week  stay  in  the  states.  Olga 
Drachova  and  Svetlana  Grishina,  are 
both  students  of  buciness  and  commerce 
in  Moscow.  In  an  exchange  program 
sponsored  by  the  national  United  Campus¬ 
es  to  Prevent  Nuclear  War  (UCAM)  or¬ 
ganization,  the  two  arrived  in  America 
on  Feb.  24  and  will  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  March  15  after  having  visited 
colleges  and  universities  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  after  a  short  tour  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

“I  got  a  letter  from  the  Chicago  Area 
Faculty  for  Freeze  (the  group  organizing 
the  students’  visit  in  Chicago)  saying  the 
students  might  be  available  to  visit  some 
campuses,”  said  Jane  Shoup,  professor 
of  biology  and  advisor  of  UCAM  at  PUC. 
Shoup  said  she  was  able  to  arrange  a 
brief  visit  for  last  Friday  at  noon  in  C-100 
(which  was  a  joint  meeting  with  Los  La¬ 
tinos)  and  a  smaller  session  at  2  p.m.  in 
Gyte  107. 

Drachova  and  Grishina  fielded  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  from  PUC  students  on 
work,  education  and  life  in  general  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  “1  feel  American  people 
are  sincerely  interested  in  the  life  of  the 
Soviet  people,”  Drachova  said,  “because 
of  the  lack  of  information.  I  was  very 
pleased  by  the  interest.” 

“I  got  the  feeling  people  had  an  aw¬ 
ful  lot  of  questions,”  Shoup  said.  “People 


are  really  hungry  to  know  what  it’s  like 
over  there.” 

Over  here,  Drachova  said  she  found 
the  nation  “very  beautiful,”  made  up  of 
a  Jot  of  beautiful  people.  “I  was  surprised 
by  the  TV,”  she  added.  “I  thought  it 
could  be  more  interesting,  but  all  the 
channels  seemed  to  have  a  lot  of  the 
same.” 

Grishina  echoed  many  of  Drachova’s 


sentiments.  Grishina  described  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  friendly  people,  and  added  that 
America  offers  some  “very  good  food.” 

Shoup  said  she  and  some  of  her  stu¬ 
dents  intend  to  keep  in  touch  with  Dra¬ 
chova  and  Grishina.  Shoup  said  their 
visit  was,  at  least  on  a  small  scale,  “a 
way  to  encourage  peace,  friendship,  and 
understanding  between  the  people  of 
these  two  nations.” 


Julian  D.  Stryczek 

Com  255  student  contributor 
“Preparations  are  now  underway  for  the 
campus-wide  elections  of  Student  Government 
Association  (SGA)  officers,”  said  Sherri 
Pietrzak,  SGA  Secretary. 

All  candidates  must  have  joined  SGA  by  the 
first  Monday  in  October  of  the  academic  year, 
and  have  attended  at  least  three  SGA  meet¬ 
ings.  Individuals  who  joined  SGA  after  the  Oc¬ 
tober  deadline  are  not  eligible. 

‘  ‘If  elected  to  the  office  of  President  of  both 
SGA  and  another  organization  at  PUC,  the 
person  must  choose  for  which  organization 


they  will  remain  president,”  added  Pietrzak. 

Once  elected  to  office,  the  person  must 
continue  to  meet  SGA  requirements  through¬ 
out  the  term  of  office  which  lasts  until  May. 
“Failure  to  maintain  a  good  standing  in  SGA 
will  be  grounds  for  immediate  dismissal,” 
said  Floyd  Fennell,  Election  Chairman. 

He  added,  “All  candidates  must  have  a  pe¬ 
tition  with  fifty  student  signatures  and  one 
faculty  signature.”  Nominations  and  petitions 
will  be  accepted  at  the  first  formal  SGA  meet¬ 
ing  in  April. 

Fennell  said,  “Candidates  must  also  pre¬ 
pare  a  letter  in  which  they  must  present  their 


Splash! 


The  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Fraternity  sponsored  a  car  wash  Friday,  March  6,  at  their  house 
located  on  the  corner  of  1  73rd  and  Ontario.  "PUC  Phi  Sigs  took  advantage  of  the  un¬ 
expectedly  warm  temperatures  to  raise  funds  for  their  active  chapter.  The  car  wash 
was  a  big  success,  ”  said  Chris  Buono,  president.  Pictured  from  left  to  right  are  Eric 
Thoreson,  Todd  Griffin,  Ferlin  Driver,  and  Jack  Korolak. 


(Chronicle  photo  by  Chris  Buono) 


qualifications  for  a  particular  office.”  This 
letter  must  be  submitted  to  the  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  by  a  deadline  which  has  yet  to  be  set. 

The  campus-wide  elections  will  be  held  or 
concluded  during  the  end  of  April.  Only  stu¬ 
dents  of  Purdue  University  Calumet  who 
have  paid  their  Student  Service  Fee  will  be 
allowed  to  vote  for  the  candidate  of  their 
choice. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Fennell  said.  “I 
encourage  all  eligible  students  here  on  campus 
to  come  out  and  vote.  This  gives  students  the 
right  to  select  who  will  be  representing  them 
in  the  upcoming  year.” 

ALUMNI 
CAREER  WEEK 

Alumni  presentations  begin 
Tuesday,  March  17,  but  the  Office 
of  Career  Development  and  Place¬ 
ment  plans  to  emphasize  career 
opportunities  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  week. 

See  story  &  calendar  on  page  8 


Communication  senior 

to  attend  national 

honors  conference . p.  5 


Alumni  Career  Week 
begins  Monday,  March  1 6. 
Schedule  info . p.  8 

Laker  Spotlight:  Post-season 
award  winners . p.  11 
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Is  PUC  practicing  quiet  racism? 


Racism  has  always  been  a  curse  of  humani¬ 
ty.  Whenever  there  has  been  a  class  with  the 
proper  to  exploit,  another  class  has  been  ex¬ 
ploited. 

History  has  shown  that  minorities  of  people 
have  been  used  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  ruling 
class.  The  Bible  recounts  the  Jews’  enslave¬ 
ment  by  the  Egyptians;  less  than  200  years 
ago  blacks  were  considered  by  law  non-human 
and  enslaved  by  the  white  race;  and  forty 
years  ago,  Germany  enslaved  millions  of 
Jews  to  work  in  armament  factories  and  mines 
as  well  as  in  the  death  camps,  cleaning  out 
gas  chambers  and  burying  fellow  prisoners. 

Racism  is  perceived  today  as  being  mostly 
non-existent  in  the  world  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  isolated  incidents,  such  as  South  Afri¬ 
ca’s  policy  of  apartheid,  and  most  recently, 
the  racist  beatings  and  killing  of  black  youths 
in  Queens,  New  York  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan’s 
march  in  Forsyth  County,  Georgia.  Even  to  a 
casual  observer,  these  incidents  are  clearly 
racist,  but  it  is  not  only  the  obvious  forms  of 


racism  that  should  be  observed. 

We  don’t  see  Klansmen  at  Purdue  Calumet 
walking  around  preaching  white  supremacy, 
but  there  could  be,  and  most  probably  exists, 
a  form  of  racism  that  most  people  do  not  de¬ 
tect. 

Consider  the  number  of  minority  professors 
on  campus.  There  are  some,  but  they  are  few 
compared  to  the  number  of  white  professors. 

There  are  several  explanations  for  this.  The 
primary  one  is  having  an  equal  or  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  white  professors  on  campus  could  af¬ 
fect  the  status  quo  of  which  already  controls 
the  university.  Also,  the  university  has  few 
blacks  or  hispanic  administrators,  none  in 
the  upper  administration.  Most  administrators 
are  also  men.  Equalizing  the  number  of  minori¬ 
ties  who  want  a  college  education.  This  could 
appear  to  be  the  reason  why  PUC  keeps  its 
minority  levels  in  administrative  and  teach¬ 
ing  positions  low.  "*•"  ~  • 

Universities  for  the  most  part  are  communi¬ 
ty  oriented,  serving  it  in  Vatious  ways.  The 


University  of  Chicago  sponsored  a  program  in 
the  community  to  organize  Crime  Watch 
groups.  Others  have  had  programs  on  neigh- 
norhood  gang  membership  in  dealing  with  how 
to  control  its  growth. 

Yet,  what  has  Purdue  Calumet  done  inside 
our  own  community?  The  drop-out  rate  among 
Hispanic  students  is  50  percent.  East  Chicago 
has  a  large  Hispanic  community,  but  has 
PUC  gone  into  the  school  systems  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  with  local  educators  to  attempt  to 
develop  better  programs  to  keep  students  in¬ 
volved  in  school? 

Are  there  programs  on  campus  to  help  non- 
English  speaking  students?  Programs  like 
these  are  common  on  many  campuses. 

Are  there  programs  to  give  guidance  to  un¬ 
employed  workers  to  help  them  in  finding  a 
job  or  perhaps  in  writing  a  resume? 

Has  the  University  sponsored  programs  on 
campus  trying  to  educate  the  community  in 
health  problems  such  as  Venereal  diseases, 
AIDS  or  in  birth  control? 


Middle  class  families  normally  have  access 
to  an  education  because  they  have  the  funds 
to  attend,  therefore,  they  have  access  to  learn¬ 
ing  those  things  that  poorer  minorities  do  not. 
Yet,  it  is  clear  that  little  is  being  done  to 
lessen  the  gap  between  poor  minorities  and 
middle  class  whites.  The  university  has  not 
been  in  the  community  to  attempt  to  solve 
this  imbalance. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  minorities  receive  a 
poorer  education  than  middle  class  whites, 
which  means  that  they  are  left  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  the  usual  menial  jobs  that  minorities 
have  had  to  accept  for  little  pay. 

Purdue  should  take  a  stand  within  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  in  the  community.  It  should  be¬ 
gin  to  equalize  its  racial  imbalance  by  offer¬ 
ing  more  employment  and  improving  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  education  for  minorities. 

We  are  told  education  is  the  key  to  success. 
It  is  time  that  everyone  had  an  equal  opportuni¬ 
ty. 


‘Critical  issues’  good,  but  not  critical  enough 


I  have  often  referred  to  Purdue  Calumet 
as  a  vast  intellectual  wasteland,  not  in  the 
context  of  the  education  we  receive,  but  in 
the  extracurricular  offerings  available  to  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  pickings  have  been  slim  as  far  as  guest 
speakers  are  concerned.  Instead  of  bringing 
in  speakers  on  a  regular  basis,  the  universi¬ 
ty  spends  thousands  of  dollars  on  one  speak¬ 
er  for  the  entire  school  year.  For  instance, 
Alex  Haley  was  brought  here  last  year  for 
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about  $8,500.  Z  2  ; 

Haley  made  it  big  about  ten  years  ago  with 
his  book  Roofs,  which  was  followed  by  the 
mini-series  of  the  same  name.  Since  then, 
Haley  has  done  little  but  rest  on  his  past  laurels. 
His  presence  at  Pprdue  was  nothing  more 
than  a  show  to  prove  that  PUC  can  afford 
celebrities  like  the.pest  of  the  big  universities. 

Although  there  little  students  can  do  to 
prevent  this  waste,,  last  month  is  a  clear  in¬ 
dication  that  we  shqqldn’t  have  to  wait  all  year 
for  our  single  gues£  speaker.  The  Department 
of  History  and  Political  Science  presented  the 
students  and  the  {jjiblic  with  the  Critical  Issues 
Series  on^he  Middle  East  -j 


Speakers  havecome  from  Amoco’s  foreign 
operations  and  the  University  of  Chicago’s 
Center  for  the  Middle  East  to  discuss  what  is 
happening  in  that  area.  The  series  sought  to 
clear  American  misperceptions  of  the  Middle- 
East  and  examine  the  culture  and  values  of 
itspeople. 

Although  actual  ‘critical  issues’  have  been 
ignored  by  ttt'd  speakers  so  far  (each  gives 
the  audience  his  own  pro-business,  pro-military, 
pro-American'feXplanations  of  the  Middle  East), 
it  is  nonetheless  Important  that  we  hear  them 
out. 

The  critical  issues  series  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  can  act  as  a  stepping  stone  to  fu¬ 


ture  lecture  series,  possibly  attracting  more 
and  better  speakers.  Also,  it  is  important  to 
have  speakers  (even  with  pro-business  atti¬ 
tudes)  so  students  can  see  that  government 
is  currently  acting  in  the  interest  of  large 
capital  and  not  for  the  people. 

The  History  and  Political  Science  depart¬ 
ment  has  started  a  good  program,  one  that 
all  departments  should  be  involved  in.  The 
classroom  is  not  a  sufficient  learning -tool. 
There  are  important  things  happening  in  . the 
world  that  need  to  be  brought  to  the  students’ 
attention.  Bringing  in  outside  lecturers  ispne 
example  of  how  we  can  learn  from  those  who 
’ 'fire  in  the  real  world. 

i  ar 


Employment  trade  policy  with  Japan 


A  TV  commercial  shows  an  old  man  lying 
in  bed  with  a  tattered  blanket  wrapped  around 
him.  The  camera  pans  the  room.  It  shows  the 
room  unkempt,  dingy,  with  one  sink,  table  and 
chair.  The  old  man  gets  up  feebly,  and  walks 
over  to  the  chair  and  table.  He  looks  emaci¬ 
ated,  but  faces  the  camera  and  says,  “We 
should  have  done  something  while  we  had  the 


chance,”  he  repeats,  “we  should  have  done 
something.” 

The  camera  then  pulls  away  and  we  read, 
“Support  a  fair  trade  policy,”  paid  advertise¬ 
ment  by  United  Auto  Workers.  But  is  a  trade 
policy  the  issue  with  UAW?  The  UAW  union 
leadership  is  having  problems  with  its  rank  and 
file  members.  Workers  say  the  union  has  given 
too  many  concessions  to  auto  makers  for  job 
security  and  profit-sharing.  General  Motors 
will  eliminate  29,000  jobs  at  a  savings  of  $10 
billion  annually  by  1990. 

The  UAW  has  stated  that  “there  will  be  no 
more  concessions,”  while  GM  continues  to 
close  shops  and  give  more  work  to  non-union 
shops.  According  to  Newsweek,  (Feb.  23,  1987) 
“GM  workers  complain  that  while  the  com¬ 
pany  paid  $169  million  in  executive  bonuses 
and  $700  million  to  buy  out  H.  Ross  Perot, 
workers  received  nothing  under  the  profit- 
sharing  plan  they  accepted  in  lieu  of  fixed 
annual  increases.”  The  UAW  has  more  prob¬ 
lems  right  now  than  a  fair  trade  policy  issue. 

We  need  a  fair  trade  policy  that  will  allow 
American  goods  to  complete  in  our  own  market 
place.  A  policy  that  would  protect  American 
workers’  jobs.  Japanese  investment  in  this 
country  is  $27  billion  while  the  United  States 


deficit  with  Japan  soared  to  $60  billion. 

According  to  Newsweek,  (“Where  the  jobs 
are,”  Feb.  2, 1987),  Japan  has  created  approxi¬ 
mately  250,000  American  jobs,  most  of  them 
non-union  in  direct  competition  with  American 
basic  industries,  e.g.  auto  and  steel.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  say  over  the  next  decade,  they  will  create 
840,000  jobs.  Some  analysts  say  that’s  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate.  American  taxpayers  will 
continue  to  pay  for  Japanese  defense. 

Don’t  thank  the  Japanese  yet.  Of  the  world’s 
10  largest  banks,  seven  are  Japanese.  Many 
of  the  industrial  companies  have  so  much 
money  that  they  look  like  banks. 

Foreign  investments  want  a  secure  market 
place  and  the  U.S.  is  ideal;  little  or  no  labor 
troubles  and  the  possibility  of  non-union  shops 
where  they  may  even  get  away  with  paying 
minimum  wage. 

The  government  is  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  America  in  its  fight  against  unfair 
competition. 

I  don’t  think  the  Japanese  are  really  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  the  U.S.  with  their  labor 
problem.  I  think  they  want  to  get  a  foothold 
in  our  marketplace.  We  should  do  something 
before  it’s  too  late. 


We  want  articles  and  commentary 


Jessica 
de  Leon 

Public 

relations 

director 


Students  pick  up  the  Chronicle  and  quick¬ 
ly  flip  through  it  to  see  what  interests  them. 
They  read  the  headlines  and  maybe  the  first 
couple  of  paragraphs  until  they  find  a  story 
that  peaks  their  curiosity.  They  will  read  on 
because  they  want  to  know  the  whole  story. 

The  Chronicle  reports  on  stories  that  will 
interest,  inform,  and  sometimes  amuse  our 
readers.  Reporters  cover  as  many  events 
which  affect  students  as  possible. 

Our  editors  work  closely  with  staff  report¬ 
ers  to  insure  that  a  wide  variety  of  topics 
are  covered.  When  covering  the  departments. 
Chronicle  reporters  try  and  give  fair  cover¬ 
age  so  that  all  students  can  get  information 
pertinent  to  their  major  or  career  goals. 

Despite  all  our  efforts  we  cannot  be  sure  we 
are  meeting  student’s  needs  unless  they  re¬ 
spond  to  us.  We  are  interested  in  what  stu¬ 
dents  think  about  our  performance  and  cover¬ 
age. 


Students  interested  in  contributing  articles 
or  supplying  leads  for  stories  may  do  so  by 
completing  a  Contributor  Form  at  the  Student 
Activities  Office.  The  Contributor  Form  has 
been  helpful  to  the  Chronicle  and  to  students 
who  with  to  take  an  active  role  in  their  uni¬ 
versity. 

In  addition  to  writing  a  new  story,  stu¬ 
dents  have  the  right  to  respond  to  a  print¬ 
ed  story.  Students  can  respond  by  sending  a 
signed  letter  to  the  editor.  Unsigned  letters 
will  not  be  printed,  but  names  will  be  with¬ 
held  upon  request. 

Our  editors  check  with  administrators,  staff 
members,  clubs,  and  departments  on  campus 
seeking  stories  that  will  interest  students. 
However,  our  best  source  is  the  student  body. 
So  send  us  a  note,  letter,  or  Contributor  Form 
and  have  your  say  about  what  goes  into  your 
paper. 
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VIEWS 


The  politicians  cannot  be  trusted 


B*cky  Sorga 

Chief  reporter 

The  recent  decline  of  President  Reagan’s 
popularity  among  the  American  people  and 
the  increasing  presence  of  his  critics  through¬ 
out  the  media  has  shown  the  failures  of  his 
administration  and  the  U.S.  system  as  a  whole. 

Few  of  Reagan’s  critics  have  gotten  to  the 
heart  of  this  issue  because  they  didn’t  want 
to  criticize  the  whole  capitalist  system  of  racism, 
exploitation,  and  U.S.  imperialism.  But  some, 
including  InCAR  that  has  an  organization  on 
this  campus,  did  warn  that  all  the  Holly¬ 
wood  make-up  in  the  world  couldn’t  cover  up 
a  diseased  system. 

In  1980,  when  Reagan  took  over  for  Carter, 
InCAR  warned  that  things  wouldn’t  change 
much.  Reagan’s  many  promises  included  that 
he  would  make  America  strong  again.  His 
failed  attempts  to  do  so  with  insignificant 
show-biz  stunts  have  ranged  from  attacks  on 
Grenada  and  Libya  to  the  tragedy  in  Lebanon 
where  300  Marines  were  killed. 

The  state  of  the  American  economy  has 
not  improved  in  the  past  seven  years  as  Rea¬ 
gan’s  supporters  had  hoped  it  would.  Wage 
cuts,  that  were  once  a  rare  occurrence  are 


now  common  place  and  unemployment  statistics 
show  a  decrease,  but  do  not  show  the  huge 
increase  in  part-time  employment  that  pays 
minimum  wages  to  workers  who  are  forced  to 
accept  this  rate  because  no  other  jobs  are 
available.  The  deficit  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
to  enormous  amounts  in  an  attempt  to  hide 
these  and  other  economic  disasters  that 
threaten  the  richest  bosses  in  this  country 
as  well  as  the  workers. 

InCAR  warned  that  during  Reagan’s  years 
in  office  racism  and  assaults  against  the 
workers  of  this  country  would  increase.  From 
West  Lafayette  to  Forsythe  County,  Georgia 
racism  continues  to  grow  rapidly  along  with 
media  coverage  of  the  resurgance  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  the  passage  of  the  racist  anti- 
immigtant  Simpson-Rodino  bill  that  will  go  in¬ 
to  effect  on  May  5  of  this  year,  and  the  new 
wave  of  segregation  problems  throughout  the 
public  school  systems  is  evidence  that  InCAR’s 
assessment  of  the  Reagan  administration 
was  accurate. 

The  saving  grace  of  Ronald  Reagan  to  his 
liberal  critics  was  always  that  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  decent  honest  man,  even  if  he  was 
“wrong.”  Now  even  his  conservative  Republi¬ 


can  friends  admit  that  he  lied  repeatedly 
and  was  swapping  arms  for  hostages  to  make 
his  regime  look  good.  But  still  the  politicians 
from  Jessie  Jackson  and  Harold  Washington 
to  Jane  Byrne,  Gary  Hart,  and  George  Bush 
want  us  to  believe  that  the  system  works. 

The  reality  is  that  the  richest  bosses  and 
the  ruling  elite  of  this  country  are  gearing  up 
for  war  and  that  they  especially  want  today’s 
college  and  college-bound  men  to  be  partici¬ 
pants  in  this  war,  a  war  that  would  be  view¬ 
ed  as  a  means  to  rectify  the  economic  crises 
not  only  by  a  known  warmonger  like  Rea¬ 
gan,  but  also  by  his  Democratic  opponents, 
as  was  the  case  when  Truman  started  the 
Korean  War  and  LBJ  escalated  the  Vietnam 
War. 

The  Sandinista  government  in  Nicaragua 
realizes  the  impending  invasion  by  the  U.S. 
UPI  reported  on  Feb.  13  that  the  national 
leadership  of  the  SNLF  (the  Sandinista  Na¬ 
tional  Liberation  Front)  made  a  call  to  all  its 
members  to  prepare  for  the  military  defense 
of  the  country  because  of  the  threat  of  an  in¬ 
vasion  by  U.S.  troops  (that  are  training  in 
Honduras).  Pres.  Ortega  said,  “that  while  the 
contras  are  being  defeated,  the  U.S.  army 


might  enter  the  action.”  The  threat  has  in¬ 
creased  now  that  the  U.S.  has  realized  that 
the  contras  who  they  supported  and  depend¬ 
ed  on  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  govern¬ 
ment,  were  nothing  but  incompetent  dope 
smugglers  and  gangsters.  With  the  invention 
of  a  phony  emotional  incident,  such  as  a 
bombing  covertly  implemented  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Security  Council  or  the  CIA  and  blamed  on 
terrorists  ( many  governments  have  used  this 
tactic  in  the  past)  the  American  people  could 
be  lured  into  accepting  an  invasion  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  a  new  war. 

The  politicians  have  shown  that  they  cannot 
be  trusted  and  that  all  the  lies,  accusations, 
and  arguments  exchanged  among  themselves 
over  policies  in  Iran,  Nicaragua,  and  even 
Lebanon  are  truly  disputes  over  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  method  to  be  used  to  make  the  work¬ 
ers  and  students  pay  for  the  weakness  and 
failures  of  the  U.S.  system.  But  if  joining 
with  the  politicians  is  useless,  so  is  sitting  on 
the  sidelines  grumbling  about  the  problems. 
People  need  to  join  an  organization,  like  InCAR, 
that  will  prove  that  the  American  people  will 
not  allow  this  country  to  become  another  Nazi 
Germany. 


InCAR  violence  contradicts  goal 


Dan  Schiawer 

Computer  Science  Major 
News  contributor 

The  International  Committee  Against  Racism 
(InCAR)  is  an  organization  committed  to  the 
abolishment  of  racism.  The  ethic  of  anti-racism, 
in  itself,  has  a  large  degree  of  acceptance 
throughout  the  world.  However,  the  actual  de¬ 
gree  to  which  races  tolerate  each  other  is 
somewhat  small  compared  to  the  large  amount 
of  racial  discrimination  and  exploitation  which 
is  prevalent  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  position  that  InCAR  takes  against  ra¬ 
cism  is  noble  and  appreciated,  but  my  argument 
is  against  their  method.  The  incorporation  of 
systematic  violence,  propagandism,  and  “false 
dilemma”  reasoning  is  not  a  good  foundation 
to  achieve  anything  but  confusion,  anger,  and 
violence. 

published  by  InCAR,  the  words,  “smash,” 
“fight,”  and  “kill”  assault  my  eyes.  A  basic 


assumption  of  InCAR  is  that  racism  is  violent 
and  must  be  met  with  violence.  As  stated  in 
one  of  their  pamphlets,  “We  are  not  a  pacifist 
organization.  We  do  not  believe  we  can  ‘turn 
the  other  cheek’  and  hope  our  enemies  will 
melt  before  our  ‘love.”  (From  the  pamphlet 
What  Is  InCAR?) 

This  attitude  is  obviously  anti-Christian  and 
also  self-destructive.  The  belief  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Ethic  is  wrong  and  that  it  actually  per¬ 
petuates  racism  is  directly  linked  to  the 
ideology  of  Karl  Marx.  The  problem  with  this 
thinking  lies  in  the  fact  that  violence  does  not 
really  change  anything.  If  the  popular  InCAR 
slogan.  “Racism  is  Violence,”  is  true,  and  by  ; 
admission  they  have  little  use  for  the  ethics 
of  “love,”  then  what  separates  the  violence 
of  anti-racism  from  that  of  racism? 

What  separates  anti-racism  from  racism  is  , 
the  innate  understanding,  which  every  person  ; 
has  the  potential  to  realize,  that  all  living  ; 
things  deserve  respect  and  tolerance. 

InCAR  uses  this  precept  to  evoke  the  emo¬ 


tional  response  needed  to  set  people  in  action 
against  the  obvious  evils  perpetuated  by  racist 
actions.  InCAR  then  dismisses  this  principle 
when  it  comes  down  to  an  angry  “anti-racist” 
smashing  the  skull  of  an  angry  “racist.”  Proof 
of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  various  pamphlets 
produced  by  InCAR  praising  InCAR  “fighters" 
for  doing  physical  harm  to  Nazi  and  KKK  mem¬ 
bers.  The  question  is,  when  will  the  “revolu¬ 
tion”  end  and  the  peaceful  society  based  on 
equality  and  sharing  begin? 

InCAR  is  helplessly  attached  to  the  political 
interests  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party. 
The  formation  of  In  CAR  by  the  PLP  was 
necessary  because:  (1)  PLP’s  main  goal  is 
working  class  revolution;  (2)  The  working 
class  must  be  united  to  make  a  revolution; 
(3)  Racism  is  the  main  way  bosses  divide 
the  U.S.  working  class  (and  many  others); 
and,  therefore,  (4)  PLP  foresaw  the  need  for 
a  mass,  anti-racist  organization  which  could 
organize  militant  anti-racist  struggle  to  unite 
the  working  class  and  In  which  non-communists 


could  flat  to  know  tha  communist  position  at  PLP.” 
(What  Is  InCAR?)  This  point  is  further  stated, 
“Ultimately,  under  capitalism,  to  fight  racism 
one  must  fight  anti-communism  and  unite 
with  communists.”  It  is  questionable  that 
communism  would  be  a  necessity  to  rid  society 
of  racism.  The  ongoing  political  debate  be¬ 
tween  capitalist  and  communist  ideology  seems 
to  side-step  the  real  issue  of  racism  -  com¬ 
passion. 

The  real  issue  of  racism  can  only  be  solved 
at  the  level  of  the  individual.  Racism  is  not 
some  external  beast  which  can  only  be  defeat¬ 
ed  by  “mass,  rank  and  file  organization ” 
(What  Is  InCAR?),  but  is  an  internal  capability 
of  every  human  being  to  be  judgmental  and 
ignorant. 

Within  communism,  capitalism,  or  any  other 
political  ideology,  this  potential  will  always 
exist.  Only  through  education  and  honest  re¬ 
flection  on  the  human  condition  will  equality 
be  realized.  Live  by  the  sword;  die  by  the 
sword.  Live  by  Love,  and  it  doesn’t  matter. 


Readers’  View 


A  clear  misinterpretation. 

I  would  like  to  refute  Lee  Rademacher’s 
editorial  in  the  Feb.  12,  1987,  issue  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  entitled  “Racism  on  Campus???  which 
dealt  with  the  campaign  of  SGA’s  Homecoming 
Queen  candidate. 

Most  of  the  statements  that  my  campaign 
manager  allegedly  said  were  either  taken 
out  of  their  original  context  or  were  not  said 
at  all.  All  of  the  statements  that  were  made 
were  made  with  good  will  in  the  spirit  of 
stiff  competition  and  fun.  There  was  no  ill  will 
expressed  or  implied. 

Factual  information  was  given  --  Los  La¬ 
tinos  has  won  almost  every  year  except  for 
those  few  years  when  a  Black  King  or  Queen 
won.  The  whole  point  of  the  competition  was 
“Why  let  Los  Latinos  (as  an  organization 
and  not  as  an  ethnic  group)  win  the  King 
and  Queen  contest  every  year  simply  because 
the  other  organizations  do  not  strongly  com¬ 
pete?” 

It  is  evident  to  me,  as  it  was  to  almost 
everyone  else,  that  Mr.  Rademacher  twisted 


the  statements  that  were  made  out  of  there 
original  context  and  used  them  to  create  an 
instance  to  promote  InCAR.  Mr.  Rademacher 
indicated  that  InCAR  “is  dedicated  to  fight¬ 
ing  people  who  promote  the  supression  of 
minorities,”  but  to  paraphrase  what  Gene 
DeFelice,  one  of  InCAR’^advisors,  said  to  a 
class  “we  only  fight  racism  when  it  serves  our 
organization’s  purpose.”  This  should  not  be 
the  case. 

Several  REAL  incidents  of  racism  have 
gone  unnoticed  by  InCAR  and  Mr.  Rademach¬ 
er.  At  PUC,  racial  slurs  were  directed  at 
some  young  black  girls  who  dared  to  turn 
MTV  off  in  C-100,  several  different  times. 
At  Purdue  Lafayette  a  cross  was  burned  on 
the  Black  Cultural  Center  lawn. 

Comparing  my  campaign  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  really  seeks  ridiculous  in  view  of  the 
cross-burning  at  West  Lafayette.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Purdue  Black  Caucus  in  West 
Lafayette,  Dwight  Lewis,  when  asked  his  opinion 
of  Mr.  Rademacher’s  editorial  said,  “I’d 
hate  to  see  something  like  this  come  to  the 


forefront  when  we  do  have  some  real  pro- 
lems  going  on.” 

Carol  Sease,  President  of  Women  to  Women 
and  an  active  member  of  PUC’s  Black  Stu¬ 
dent  Union,  said,  “You  should  not  be  punish¬ 
ed  because  you  are  white.  Los  Latinos  and 
the  Black  Student  Union  use  similar  campaign 
strategies  and  are  not  considered  racists.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  racism  would  involve 
speaking  in  racist  diatribes  with  ill  intent. 
Mr.  Rademacher  has  done  this  -  we  have  not. 
Iam  not  now  nor  have  I  ever  been  a  racist.  I 
have  never  claimed  that  whites  were  better 
nor  advocated  inequality  of  races.  In  fact,  I 
tutor  every  day  of  the  week  for  Special  Services 
which  is  a  program  that  helps  minorities, 
low  income  and/or  first-generation  college 
students,  and  physically /mentally  handicapped 
students  to  succeed  in  college. 

In  short,  I  do  not  judge  people  on  their  race, 
sex,  religion,  or  political  ideology.  If  I  don’t 
like  someone  (like  you  Mr.  Rademacher)  it 
is  because  of  his  individual  personality  traits, 
or  lack  thereof.  Perhaps  Mr.  Rademacher 


could  explain  in  a  future  editorial  why  there 
are  no  Blacks  on  the  Chronicle  staff? 

Signed/  Sherri  L.  Pietrzak 
Ronald  A.  Jewell 
Darcell  Lynn 
Diane  M.  Mitchell 
Angelene  Williams  (Homecoming 
Queen  Candidate) 
Lynn  Smith 
Mousa  A.  Sibat 
Bob  Pustek 
Jesus  Gutieurez 
Carol  A.  Sease 
Julian  J.  Stryczek 
Richard  Bolanowski 

Editor’s  note  The  Chronicle  has  always  had  an  anti-racist  stance. 
We  have  also  had  black  and  hispanic  students  on  the  staff, 
although  we  wish  we  had  more  to  take  part  in  the  newspaper. 

When  someone  makes  a  statement,  the  listener  can  only 
interpret  it  at  face  value.  I  do  know  that  if  someone  was  hold¬ 
ing  a  knife  to  my  back  threatening  to  kill  me.  I  certainly 
wouldn’t  think  my  assailant  was  doing  it  with  no  Ill-will;  I 
would  believe  him. 

Most  sane  people  say  what  they  mean.  Ms.  Pietrzk's 
campaign  manager  obviously  said  what  he  meant  or  he  wouldn’t 
have  said  it.  If  he  meant  no  harm  to  anyone,  he  should  have 
been  smart  enough  not  to  say  anything  at  all.  —  Editor 


Photo  Opinion 


Dave  Orzechowlcz,  EE,  junior: 

“Yes,  I  am  because  I  refuse 
to  allow  other  people  to  make 
my  choice  for  me." 


Herb  Nelson,  Television,  sopho¬ 
more:  "Yes,  I  feel  it's  my  duty 
as  a  citizen  to  elect  the  right 
people  to  office." 


Are  you  a  registered  voter?  Why  or  why  not? 


Rodnoy  Kemp,  EE,  sophomore: 

"Yes.  because  I  feel  it’s  my 
right  to  give  my  opinion." 


Charlene  W.  Grant,  IET,  sopho¬ 
more:  "No.  First,  I  really  haven't 
taken  the  time  to  register, 
plus  the  way  the  system  is  I 
don't  think  my  vote  will  really 
make  a  difference." 


Jon  Laratta,  Engineering,  fresh¬ 
man:  "No,  I  am  not  aware  of 
who  is  running  for  office,  and 
I  don't  want  to  make  the  wrong 
choice." 
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Mary  Jo  Tomko,  Communica¬ 
tions,  sophomore:  "Yes,  be¬ 
cause  I  want  to  have  some 
say-so  about  where  my  money 
from  my  earnings  is  going. 


and  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
I  have  a  fair  chance  to  elect 
the  person  who  will  use  it 
where  I  feel  it  is  most  bene¬ 
ficial." 


NEWS 


AIIE 


The  student  chapter  of  the  American 
Institution  of  Industrial  Engineers, 
AIIE,  will  be  having  a  meeting  March 
17,  at  4:00  in  Room  A153.  We  will  be 
electing  new  officers  and  discussing 
future  activities.  All  IET  students  are 
invited  to  participate. 

BLACK  STUDENT  UNION 

The  first  club  meeting  following  a 
very  successful  Black  History  Month  will 
be  held  March  18  in  room  C-313  from 
12  noon  to  1:30  p.m.  The  Black  Student 
Union  encourages  all  students  interested 
in  correcting  the  interracial  barriers  in 
our  lives  to  come  and  join. 

The  Black  Student  Union  is  sponsoring 
the  first  computerized  book  swap  service. 
Students  with  books  they,  want  to  sell 
and/or  trade  can  have  their  first  name, 
phone  number,  and  present  class  infor¬ 
mation  entered  into  a  database.  The  data¬ 
base  is  updated  on  a  weekly  basis. 
All  services  are  free  of  charge. 

The  database  record  will  contain  a  total 


of  seven  fields  described  as  such : 


FIELD  NAME 

FIELD  LAYOUT 

EXAMPLE 

(Key) 

Phone  No. 

(999)  999-9999 

(219)397-9723 

First  Name 

XXXXXXXX 

Roderick 

Course  ID 

XXXX 

Engl. 

Course  Number 

999 

100 

Book  Title 

XXXXXXX 

Little  Brown 

Edition 

xxxxx 

Reader 

Fourth 

Book  Status 

X 

S  (For  Sold) 

A  (For  Available) 

Data  forms  are  located  in  all  compu¬ 
ter  lab  rooms  and  at  the  information 
booth.  All  information  entered  into  the 
database  should  pertain  to  the  present 
semester  only.  A  booth  will  be  set  up 
sometime  at  the  end  of  the  semester 
and  sometime  during  the  beginning  of 
the  next  semester.  The  booth  will  then 
allow  all  students  access  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  database. 

This  computerized  book  swap  will  allow 
students  a  chance  to  save  money  on  their 
books  but  also  make  acquaintances  with 
people  who  have  had  the  class  that  they 
are  planning  to  take. 


La  Rosa 

ON  THE  BOULEVARD 

LUNCHEON  WEEKDAYS 
piMinnu  (Monday-Frlday) 

FASHION  H30am. 

SHOWS  to  ?p.m. 


EVENING 

SHOW 

6817 INDPLS.  BLVD. 

across  from  Color  Tile 


Wednesday 

9:30-Midnite 


844-1000 


COCKTAIL  LOUNGE  &  RESTAURANT 


GRADUATE: : : : : : 

■■■■■•a  ■■■■■■■■■■■•■ 

NURSES 

Now  is  the  time  to 
focus  on  a  successful  I 
future!  Consider  our  ' 
state-of-the-art 
building  programs, 
individualized  orien¬ 
tation  programs  and 
on-going  educational 
opportunities, 

$10. 51/hour  starting 
rate,  preceptor  pro¬ 
gram,  and  strong  ad¬ 
ministrative  support 
for  nursing.  And,  in 

the  midst  of  a  dynamic  and  changing  environment,  our  constant 
focus  is  on  you  —  the  graduate  nurse  —  as  you  join  us  and  grow 
with  our  professional  RN  staff.  For  interview  information,  call  col- 
lect  or  send  resume  to  the  hospital  of  your  choice  listed  belovy. 


St.  Mary  Medical  Center 


St.  Mary  Medical  Center-Gary 
540  Tyler  Street 
Gary,  IN  46402 
(219)  886-5396 


St.  Mary  Medical  Center-Hobart 
1500  S.  Lake  Park  Avenue 
■  Hobart,  IN  46342  ■ 

(219)  947-5417 


.A  SYSTEMS  AFFILIATE 

m/f/h  eoe 


The  St.  Catherine  Hospital 

C  St.  Catherine  Hospital 

■  4321  Fir  Street  •  •  ■  ■ 

East  Chicago,  IN  46312  B  B  ■  ■ 
(219)  392-7616 


LOS  LATINOS 

Los  Latinos  is  sponsoring  a  Schol¬ 
arship  Dance  to  raise  money  to  assist 
Latin-American  students  at  PUC  in  pur¬ 
suing  a  college  education.  The  club  is 
seeking  support  from  the  community 
and  PUC  student  body  for  this  fund¬ 
raising  event. 

The  dance  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
March  14  at  Carpenters  Hall  Local  #599 
on  Highland  Street  across  from  Hammond 
High  School  football  field.  Tickets  are 
$3.50  which  will  be  sold  at  the  door. 
Dance  will  begin  at  7:00  p.m.  and  end 
at  1:00  a.m.,  refreshments  will  be  served. 
Bring  your  dancing  shoes  and  join  us 
in  “jackin’-up  the  house” ! ! 

NAA 

National  Association  of  Accountants 
welcomes  M.  Duffy  and  T.  Kennedy  who 
will  be  speaking  on  Conviser-Miller 
CPA  Review  and  Interviewing  for  the 
“Big  Eight.”  This  meeting  will  be  on 
Monday,  March  16,  1987  from  12:00  noon 
till  2:00  p.m.  in  room  G-108.  Free  pop 
&  pizza !  Also,  some  lucky  student  will 
receive  a  coupon  for  one-half  off  on  the 
tuition  of  the  Conviser-Miller  CPA  Re¬ 
view  Course. 

NEA  Student  Program 

The  NEA  Student  Program  will  have 
their  next  meeting  on  Monday,  March 
16,  at  12:30  p.m.  in  X-119.  Please  join 
us !  We  need  you  there ! 

PUMA 

It  is  important  that  ALL  members 
attend  the  special  March  30  meeting, 
at  which  we  will  be  electing  the  officers 


for  the  1987-88  school  year.  Only  current 
members  may  attend.  The  time  and  loca¬ 
tion  will  be  posted,  or  contact  Prof. 
Casey  Bozek,  at  ext.  396. 

Mayor  McDermott  of  Hammond  will  be 
honoring  the  Purdue  University  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  and  Purdue  Calumet 
by  speaking  at  our  April  6th  meeting. 
EVERYONE  ON  CAMPUS  IS  WELCOME! 
He  will  discuss  the  benefits  of  active 
club  participation.  Because  of  the  large 
attendance  expected,  the  meeting  will 
not  be  held  in  the  regular  location.  Look 
for  flyers  on  the  location.  The  meeting 
time  will  remain  at  noon.  Contact  Prof. 
Bozek  for  further  information. 

Watch  out,  Daytona  Beach,  PUC  is 
coming  your  way.  PUMA  wishes  every¬ 
one  a  good  time  on  the  spring  trip  to 
Daytona. 

SPB 

We  would  like  to  announce  our  up¬ 
coming  free  movies  and  special  presen¬ 
tations.  We  will  show  “Down  and  Out 
in  Beverly  Hills”  on  Wednesday,  March 
18  at  noon,  4  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  March  31  we  will  present  comedian 
Phil  Nee  in  the  student  lounge  at  noon. 

On  Wednesday,  April  1,  we  will  show 
the  film  “Morons  from  Outer  Space” 
at  noon,  4  p.m.,  and  7  p.m.  Musician  and 
comedian  Scott  Jones  will  entertain  you 
on  Wednesday,  April  8  in  the  student 
lounge  at  noon.  The  same  day  we  will 
show  the  blockbuster  film  “Ruthless 
People”  at  4  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  only. 

Our  suggestion  box  is  on  the  counter 
at  the  information  desk.  Stop  by  the  desk 
in  the  library  center  and  let  us  hear  your  • 
comments  and  suggestions . 


Student  Awards  Banquet 

scheduled  for  April  24 


The  1987  Student  Awards  Banquet  will  take 
place  on  April  24  at  the  House  of  Lynwood  in 
.  irynw°°d,  Illinois. 

”  Social  hour  will  begin  at  6  p.m.,  and  din¬ 
ner  will  be  served  at  6: 45  p.m.  Awards  will  be 
presented  from  7:45  p.m.  to  approximately 
9:30  p.m.  Dancing  will  then  follow  with  the 
band  or  DJ  to  be  announced  in  a  future  edition 
of  the  Chronicle. 

Student  Awards  Banquet  tickets  will  be  $9 
for  students  w/SSF  and  $12  for  guests.  Ticket 
sale  dates  and  locations  will  be  announced  in 
a  future  edition  of  the  Chronicle.  All  students 


U. 


are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  Awards 
Banquet. 

Tickets  and  programs  are  being  handled 
by  Los  Latinos.  Rich  Bolanowski  is  in  charge 
of  trophies  and  awards.  Decorations  are  being 
done  by  Cathy  Poremski  and  Julian  Stryczek. 
Sherrie  Pietrzak  is  in  charge  of  publicity, 
and  Roni  Gracz  and  Student  Programming 
Board  are  responsible  for  entertainment.  Floyd 
Fennell  is  the  Awards  Banquet  Chairman. 
Any  questions  or  suggestions  should  be  dir¬ 
ected  to  one  of  these  people. 


Peter  V.  Westhaysen  Medical  Education  Trust 


The  trustee  of  Peter  V.  Westhaysen  Medi¬ 
cal  Education  Trust  announces  the  availability 
of  scholarship  funds  for  nursing,  medicine 
and  allied  health  students  for  the  1987-88 
academic  year. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  ability  and  financial  need. 

Funds  are  available  for  United  States  citi¬ 
zens,  national  or  permanent  residents,  who 
are  enrolled  in  a  post  secondary  undergrad¬ 
uate,  graduate  or  post  graduate  program  that 
leads  to  a  degree  in  nursing,  medicine  or  allied 
health  in  an  accredited  college  or  university. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  are 
legal  residents  of  Lake  County,  Indiana. 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  students 


must: 

1)  Have  filed  a  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 
by  March  1, 1987.  If  a  Financial  Aid  Form  has 
not  been  filed,  it  should  be  completed  and  filed 
as  soon  as  possible.  FAFs  are  available  in  the 
Financial  Aid  Office,  Purdue  Calumet. 

2.)  Complete  the  Westhaysen  Medical 
Education  Trust  Application  and  submit  it 
to  Calumet  National  Bank  along  with  other 
requested  documents  by  JUNE  1,  1987.  Part  B, 
School  Recommendation  Form,  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  JUNE  1  deadline.  Appli¬ 
cations  are  available  at  the  Financial  Aid 
Office,  Purdue  Calumet. 


Indiana  Personnel  Association  Scholarship 


The  Education  Professional  Development 
Scholarship  is  available  to  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  attained  junior  or  senior 
ranking,  and  to  graduate  students  who  are 
majoring  in  Personnel  Administration  or  a 
related  field. 

This  award  is  given  by  the  Indiana  Per¬ 
sonnel  Association  and  is  a  one-year,  $1,000 
scholarship.  The  program  >s  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  to  further  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  students  in  Personnel  Administra¬ 
tion  or  related  fields. 


This  scholarship  is  administered  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Indiana  Personnel 
Association.  It  is  responsible  for  making  a- 
wards  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  fund. 

Application  forms  are  available  from  the 
Career  Development/Placement  Office, 
C-349.  The  completed  form  should  be  returned 
no  later  than  May  30, 1 987,  to  the  Indiana  Per¬ 
sonnel  Association  c/o  Career  Counseling  and 
Placement  Services,  University  of  Indiana¬ 
polis,  1400  East  Hanna  Avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  46227,  Attention:  Paul  Gabonay. 
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Hoogeveen  is 
SGA  president 


Senior  to  attend  national  conference 

_  .  _ PA/linfv  ’  ’  U/«l1l1C7lrn 


Communication  senior  and  Chronicle 
News  Editor  Laura  Waluszko  has  been 
selected  to  present  her  paper,  “A  Dra¬ 
matists  Examination  of  the  Comeback 
of  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  the  1968  Presi¬ 
dential  Campaign,”  at  DePauw  Univer¬ 
sity’s  National  Undergraduate  Honors 
Conference,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  March  12-14. 

“This  is  a  highly  competitive  conference,” 
said  Daniel  Dunn,  Associate  Professor  of 
Communication  and  departmental  ad¬ 
visor.  “Students  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  compete  for  this,  and  only  a  few  are 
selected.” 

“The  paper  emerged  out  of  my  interest 


in  mass  media  and  society,”  Waluszko 
said.  “The  paper  was  an  opportunity  for 
me  to  conduct  in-depth  research  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  political  campaign.” 

Waluszko  utilized  Kenneth  Burke’s  Dra- 
matistic  Process  in  order  to  analyze 
former  President  Richard  Nixon’s  poli¬ 
tical  comeback  in  his  1968  campaign. 

“The  idea  first  surfaced  in  COM  250 
(“Mass  Communication  and  Society"), 
and  then  it  was  developed  under  an  inde¬ 
pendent  study  entitled  ‘Media  and  Politics’,” 
said  Dunn.  He  added,  “The  acceptance  of 
this  paper  at  this  conference  brings  dis¬ 
tinction  to  both  Laura  and  Purdue  Uni- 
versity  Calumet.” _ _ 


Giddings  to  speak  at  Literary  Awards  ceremony 


Michelle  Biggs 

Contributor 

The  Sigrid  Stark  Literary  Awards  ceremony 
will  be  on  April  1,  in  Alumni  Hall  at  12:15 
p.m.  All  students  and  faculty  are  invited  to 
attend. 

The  main  speaker  at  this  year’s  ceremonies 
will  be  Paula  Giddings,  author  of  “When  and 
Where  1  Enter..  The  Impact  of  Black  Women 
on  Race  and  Sex  in  America,”  she  will  be 
discussing  for  the  first  time:  “Black  Women 
and  Leadership  in  Civil  Rights  Issues”, 


“The  Relationship  of  Black  Women  and  White 
Feminists”,  and  “The  Historical  Role  of  Black 
Women  in  America.” 

Giddings  is  a  graduate  of  Howard  University, 
who  worked  for  Random  House  before  be¬ 
coming  an  editor  at  Howard  University  Press. 
After  that  she  became  Paris  Bureau  Chief 

for  Encore  American  and  Worldwide  News.  Her 
articles  have  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  The  Washington  Post,  Jeune  Afrtque 

(Paris)  and  many  others.  Presently  she  is 


contributing  editor  and  book  review  editor 

for  Essence  Magazine. 

Professor  Charlie  Tinkham,  Chairman  of  the 
Sigrid  Stark  committee  (who  appoints  the 
judges),  was  pleased  with  the  choice  to 
have  Giddings  speak  at  this  year’s  cere- 
money.  “I  feel  Paula  Giddings  is  a  very  good 
lecturer  and  has  some  very  interesting  and 
significant  insight  to  the  role  of  the  black  wo¬ 
man  in  society,”  commented  Professor  Tink¬ 
ham. 


Julian  D.  Stryczek 

Com.  255  Student  contributor 

Chris  Hoogeveen,  Vice-President  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  Association  (SGA),  was 
elevated  to  the  office  of  SGA  President  on 
Jan.  26,  due  to  former  President  Rob  Hanus’ 
inactivity. 

Hoogeveen  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  during  the  campus-wide  elections 
last  Spring.  He  has  been  an  active  member 
of  SGA  for  the  past  two  years. 

When  asked  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish 
in  his  new  position,  Hoogeveen  replied,  “I 
hope  to  bring  unity  to  the  SGA  and  to  other 
campus  organizations.  We  should  work  to¬ 
gether  to  deal  with  all  of  the  problems  on 
campus.” 

“Every  student  organization  is  for  them¬ 
selves.  We  should  work  together  to  achieve 
a  common  goal,”  Hoogeveen  said,  adding, 
“this  is  why  the  administration  is  able  to  do 
what  it  wants  without  much  student  input.” 
This  was  Hoogeveen’s  rationale  for  why  stu¬ 
dent  organizations  should  work  together. 

“Students  are  unaware  that  if  we  unite 
and  work  together,  that  we  are  always 
going  to  be  stepped  on  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,”  stated  Hoogeveen. 


Waiting  list  still 
available  for 
upcoming  recruiters 

Most  time  slots  for  interviews  are 
filled,  but  students  can  still  get  on  a 
waiting  list  for  each  recruiter.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  listed  on  the  waiting  list,  the  em¬ 
ployer  will  automatically  receive  a  copy 
of  his/her  resume.  Upcoming  recruit¬ 
ment  dates  include  Pizza  Hut  (Indiana¬ 
polis),  March  16;  Indiana  Department 
of  Revenue,  March  17;  Sears,  March  17; 
Holiday  Star,  March  18;  K-Mart  Apparel 
(Hoffman  Estates),  April  6. 


Soviet-American  relations  to  be  analyzed 


UCAM  (United  Campuses  to  Prevent  Nu¬ 
clear  War)  will  co-sponsor  with  several  com¬ 
munity  organizations  a  series  of  lecture-dis¬ 
cussions  on  “U.S. -Soviet  Relations  in  His¬ 
torical  Perspective”  during  April.  James 
Cracraft,  Professor  of  Russian  and  Soviet 
History,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  will 
present  the  series  which  will  take  place  on 
successive  Wednesday  evenings  from  7-9  p.m. 
in  Gyte211. 

This  project,  supported  in  part  by  a  grant 
from  the  Indiana  Committee  for  the  Hu¬ 
manities,  is  an  effort  to’promote  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  modern  Soviet  Union  and  root 
causes  of  tha  arms  race.  Basic  reading  wilL, 
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be  Shared  Destiny:  Fifty  Years  of  Soviet-Ameri¬ 
can  Relations,  Mark  Garrison  and  Abbott 
Gleason,  eds.,  Beacon  Press,  1985.  The  text 
will  be  distributed  to  participants  at  the  first 
session  (April  1)  and  is  included  in  the  $15 
registration  fee.  Further  reading  suggestions 
will  be  made  at  the  weekly  meetings. 

Topics  to  be  covered  are  as  follows : 

April  8  -  “A  World  Apart.”  Objective  and 
subjective  obstacles  to  American  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  is  “So¬ 
vietology”  (or  “Kremlinology”)?  Lessons 
from  the  first  fifty  years  of  U.S. -Soviet 
Ions. 

ril  15  -  “Marxism-Leninism,  the  Ideol¬ 


ogy  of  Soviet  Communism.”  What  is  it,  where 
did  it  come  from,  and  what  are  its  main 
tenets?  Its  influence  on  Soviet  policy.  Further 
lessons  from  the  first  fifty  years. 

April  22  -  “The  Soviet  Side  of  the  Nuclear 
Arms  Race.”  History  and  outlook. 

April  29  -  “America  in  the  Soviet  Mirror.” 
Common  Soviet  perceptions  and  mispercep¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  Future  pros¬ 
pects  for  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

To  register,  contact  the  Bursar’s  Office  or 
the  Institute  for  Continuing  Education  844- 
0520  ext.  507.  For  further  information:  Prof. 
Jane  R.  Shoup,  Department  of  Biology. 


Job  career  and  placement 
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Students  avoid  ‘panic  mode’  by  starting  early 
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Terri  J.  Ogden 

Managing  editor 

Marcia  Mybeck 

Staff  reporter 

“It  is  never  too  early  in  a  student’s  de¬ 
gree  program  to  start  preparing  for  the  ul¬ 
timate  goal  of  finding  a  job,”  according  to 
Michelle  Verduzco,  assistant  director  of  the 
Career  Placement  and  Development  Office. 

“Students  need  to  know  a  lot  about  them¬ 
selves  when  they  begin  a  job  search.  They 
must  be  able  to  assess  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Most  students  make  this  job  hard¬ 
er  than  it  really  is  because  they  don’t  ap¬ 
preciate  themselves.  They  tend  to  undersell 
themselves,”  said  Verduzco. 

She  added,  “I  think  PUC  students  are  a 
real  hearty  stock.  They  are  very  practical, 
goal-oriented  risk  takers.  Many  PUC  students 
are  first  generation  college  students.” 

The  Career  Placement  and  Development 
Office  several  services  to  PUC  students  to 
PUC  students. 

According  to  Verduzco,  the  placement 
office  is  an  excellent  resource  center  for  stu¬ 
dents.  “It’s  like  a  mini-library  of  career 
planning  information  and  employment  possi¬ 
bilities.  I  wish  more  students  would  come  in, 
get  their  resumes  on  file,  and  use  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  available  to  them.” 

Career  counseling  services  are  available 
to  all  students.  Verduzco  said,  “Our  staff 
will  help  students  find  information  dealing 
with  a  specific  career  area.  We  also  provide 
help  in  developing  resumes,  cover  letters, 
and  interviewing  skills.  We  hold  a  walk-in 
interviewing  workshop  every  Thursday  at  4 
p.m.”  She  also  pointed  out  that  there  are 
two  tapes  on  loan  in  the  library  dealing 
with  interviewing  skills.  “It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  understand  what  employers  expect 
in  an  interview.” 

Verduzco  said,  “This  office  receives  30  to 
40  job  listings  a  week.  The  office  always  has 
between  300  and  500  job  listings  on  file  and 


these  are  updated  every  month.”  Beth  Pelli- 
cciotti,  director  of  the  Career  Placement  and 
Development  Office  said,  “A  representative 
from  the  unemployment  office  said  that  we 
have  more  listings  than  they  do.” 

Resume  forwarding  is  another  service  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  office.  “We  screen  and  get  to 
know  the  employers  that  call  and  request 
information  on  our  students  so  that  we  can 
direct  students  on  file  with  us  to  possible 
employment  opportunities,”  Verduzco  said. 
“It’s  up  to  the  student  to  come  in  and  start 
a  resume  and  career  information  file  with  us. 
Education  and  nursing  students  have  their 
own  placement  office  within  their  respective 
departments,  but  we  can  help  these  students 
with  resume  writing  and  interviewing  skills.” 

The  career  office  also  sponsors  on-campus 
recruiting  sessions.  Generally  60  to  70  em¬ 
ployers  come  on  campus  every  semester  to 
interview  students.  It’s  almost  too  late  now 
to  sign  up  for  these  interviews,  but  students 
can  still  sign  up  and  be  put  on  the  waiting 
list.  “If  a  student  can’t  get  an  interview  with 
a  company  they  are  interested  in  because 
they  signed  up  late,  they  can  still  make  con¬ 
tact  with  the  company  because  their  resume 
will  be  forwarded  to  them,”  Verduzco  said. 

The  career  office  is  also  involved  in  the 
cooperative  education  program.  “It’s  an 
‘earn-while-you-learn’  type  program,”  said 
Verduzco. 

In  a  recent  Times  article  (2-16-87)  Verduzco 
said,  “Co-op  is  a  learning  and  training  part¬ 
nership  between  an  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  employers,  which  provides  stu¬ 
dents  with  career  related  work  experience.” 

She  added,  “Most  work  programs  operate 
on  a  schedule  of  alternating  work  and  study 
sessions  (semesters),  during  a  three  to  four 
year  period.  Upon  completion  of  degree  re¬ 
quirements,  co-op  students  have  earned  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and  two  years  of  hands-on 
work  experience  in  their  chosen  field.” 

“Co-op  students  are  at  a  real  advantage  in 
terms  of  job  search  skills,  because  the  pro¬ 
gram  requires  that  the  students  take  part  in 


resume  and  interview  workshops  before  they 
are  admitted  into  the  program,”  said  Ver¬ 
duzco. 

“The  job  search  is  a  process  that  should 
be  woven  throughout  the  students’  studies. 
There’s  a  lot  of  information  out  there.  It’s 
kind  of  like  a  thread,  you  have  to  keep  pull¬ 


ing  it  to  unravel  the  whole  picture.  Most 
students  wait  until  they  are  seniors,  or  the 
semester  they  are  going  to  graduate  before 
coming  to  the  office.  By  this  time,  they  are 
in  a  panic  mode,”  she  added.  “They  need 
to  come  in  as  early  as  possible.  It  helps 
them  in  the  long  run.  I  really  can’t  stress 
that  enough.” 


35mm 


Prints  and  Slides  from  the  same  toll 


Seattle  FilmWorks  has  adapted  Kodak’s  professional  Motion  Picture  film  for  use 
in  your  35mm  camera.  Now  yoy  can  use  the  same  film — with  the  same 
microfine  grain  and  rich  color  saturation — Hollywood’s  top  studios  demand.  Its 
wide  exposure  latitude  is  perfect  for  everyday  shots.  You  can  capture  special 
effects,  too.  Shoot  it  in  bright  or  low  light — at  up  to  1200  ASA.  What’s  more,  it’s 
economical.  And  remember,  Seatde  FilmWorks  lets  you  choose  prints  or  slides, 
or  both,  from  the  same  roll.  Try  this  remarkable  film  today! 

Introductory  Offer 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


I 
I 
I 

100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Seattle,  WA  98124  2963 

1  Kodak.  S247  and  1294  art  trademark,  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co  Sear^^aW^^wNd^gratr^^Ire^^strm^Pwes^NMI 

DirrHrto  p. hrnnir ip»Frirlav.  March  13. 1987»Paae 5 


■  □  RUSH  me  two  20- exposure 

I  rolls  of  Kodak  MP  film  for  my 
35mm  camera.  I’d  like  2-roll 

I  starter  pack  including  Eastman 
5247®  and  5294.®  Enclosed  is  $2 
|  for  postage  and  handling. 


CITY  STATE  ZIP 

Mail  to:  Seattle  FilmWorks 
500  Third  Ave.  W.,  P.O.  Box  34056 
Seattle,  WA  98124 


PRINT  NOIR 


M*A*S*H  fans  rejoice — 
non-fans  relax 


Michael  J.  Rigg 

Features  editor 


Class:  book 

Title:  M*A*S*H 

By:  DavidS.  Reiss 

Pages:  159/  paperback 

Use:  Study  guide  for  M*A»S*H  trivia  games 

M»A*S*H  The  Exclusive,  Inside  Story  of  T.V.’s 
Most  Popular  Show  is  one  of  those  large  once-in- 
a-lifetime  paperbacks.  It’s  the  kind  of  book 
that  only  comes  along  on  an  inspiration  -  in 
this  case,  the  conclusion  of  the  long-run  series. 

It  isn’t  a  bad  book.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
would  be  on  the  top  of  the  best  seller  list  if  all 
readers  were  M*A*S*H  fans.  And  speaking  of 
M»A*S*H  fans,  I  think  I  should  devote  a  little 
time  to  them  in  connection  with  this  particular 
book  because  it’s  the  fans  who  have  inspired 
it,  it's  the  fans  who  would  buy  it,  and  it’s  the 
fans  who  would  read  it  from  cover  to  cover. 
As  for  me,  I’m  on  the  outside  looking  in.  I 
like  the  show,  but  I  wouldn’t  consider  myself 
a  huge  fan.  The  book  was  a  gift. 

National  Enquirer  readers  will  get  a  kick  out 
of  the  picture  captions.  Captions  like  “Harry 


(Morgan)  and  Loretta  (Swit)  share  a  warm 
moment”  absolutely  dominate  the  terf.  Reiss 
ruins  the  aesthetics  of  this  book  and  makes  it 
more  like  his  diary  by  referring  to  cast  and 
crew  of  the  hit  show  by  first  names  only.  This 
only  adds  to  the  Enquirer  facade. 

The  chapters  cover  every  aspect  of  the  show 
from  history  and  cast,  to  fan  mail  and  awards. 
I  applaud  Reiss  here  for  not  falling  into  the 
pit  of  redundancy.  He  is  capable  of  re-creating 
the  entire  show  from  novel  to  movie  to  series 
to  awards  without  skipping  a  beat,  and  without 
repeating  himself. 

So  what’s  the  reasoning  behind  this  book? 
M*A*S»H  hit  the  stands  at  Waldenbooks  short¬ 
ly  before  the  show’s  final  episode  hit  the 
screens.  M*A*S*H  is  a  specialty  book  that 
earns  the  right  to  be  among  my  coffee  table 
misfits  because  it  only  lasts  for  a  good  two  or 
three  weeks  at  most.  It  fits  right  on  the  shelf 
between  the  doctor’s  office  copies  of  Car  and 
Driver  and  the  “collectors’  editions”  of  the  “Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Jedi”  movie  magazine. 

Does  all  my  praise  recommend  a  purchase? 
Not  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you’ll  be  lucky 
to  find  this  book  any  more.  Like  I  said,  it’s 
the  “collector’s  item”  quality  of  the  book  that 
makes  it  worth  anything  at  all. 

Next  issue:  I’ll  review  another  lonely 
“coaster”  book,  and  continue  my  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  reason  why  these  books 
are  made  and  what  possible  purpose  they 
could  serve. 

If  you  have  an  old  coffee  table  con¬ 
versation  piece  you’d  like  to  see  review¬ 
ed  in  this  column,  just  drop  by  the  Chron¬ 
icle  office  and  I’ll  get  right  on  the  case. 
(Porter  building  room  E217,  ext.  547,  ask 
for  Mike) . 


Guess  What? 


Guess  what’s  new  in  cinema? 

Angel  Heart,  starring  Mickey  Rourke, 
Robert  DeNiro,  and  Lisa  Bonet  (of  Cos¬ 
by  fame),  has  recently  been  released  in 
theaters  in  the  area. 

Rourke  stars  as  a  down-and-out  private 
eye  who  gets  tangled  into  a  case  involving 
the  occult.  He  is  lured  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans  in  the  pursuit  of  a  former 
big  band  singer  after  being  given  this 
mission  by  DeNiro. 

Angel  Heart  promises  to  be  a  real  brain 
teaser  as  well  as  a  shocking  view  into 
the  occult.  An  editor’s  knife  has  dropped 
Heart’s  “X”  in  favor  of  an  “R.”  It  should 
prove  interesting  to  see  what  all  the  fuss 
is  about. 

Director:  Alan  Parker 


Producer:  Alan  Marshall  and  Elliott 
Kastner 

Sen.  Play:  Alan  Parker 
Soon-to-be-released  is  a  new  Whoopi 
Goldberg  effort  called  Burglar. 

Burglar  is  the  tale  of  a  San  Francisco 
Height  Street  bookseller  turned  thief. 

Goldberg  (of  Jumpin’  Jack  Flash  fame) 
should  prove  to  be  as  smart,  tough,  cool, 
and  funny  as  her  producers  say  she’ll 
be.  We’ll  just  have  to  see  about  that. 
Director:  Hugh  Wilson 
Producer:  Kevin  McCormick  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Hirsh 

Sen.  Play:  Joseph  Loeb  III,  Matthew 
Weisman,  and  Hugh  Wilson 
Also  Stars:  Bob  Goldthwait,  G.W.  Bailey, 
and  Lesley  Ann  Warren. 


Mickey  Rourke  and  Lisa  Bonet  in  Angel  Heart. 


CAST  TIMS... 


/V\r  FviL  RUSSIAN  SoLPlE*?. 

Rec  e  mtlv ,  He  i a/as 
Hit  ok>  THE  HE*v  By 
a  R'tsHT -WfMS 

HE-  TtiiUKS  Hf-S 

fV'A/vt  £  ts  p  QUO'S 

StflAfS  Apprises 

/yes  J 


/£  MUST  FiW 

THAT  Tout 

CaH^UST 

<7 


\/£  [ft 


|~_Wu.L _HE  ? 
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Goya,  Goya,  Gone 


Ex-Bail haus  engineer  makes  tke  grade 

citement,  played  to  a  yielding  Euro-beat,  custom  in  Europe,  but  definitely  quite- 
Since  the  album  was  released  exclusively  in  custom  not  seen  at  American  rock  cone 


IrttfflflW 


m 


v 


S 


Robert  Teets 

Staff  reporter 

At  his  recent  comeback  to  Chicago,  singer 
Peter  Murphy  staged  a  remarkable  show. 

For  those  who  have  never  heard  of  BAUHAUS, 
they  were  a  rather  successful  sub-culture  cult 
band  from  England  fronted  by  Murphy.  Form¬ 


ing  at  the  end  of  the  seventies  and  carrying 
on  to  the  early  eighties,  they  created  avant- 
garde  music  that  is  shrillingly  eerie,  and  dead¬ 
ly  soothing  to  the  soul. 

Murphy’s  first  solo  album  If  the  World  Should 
Fall  to  Fall  Apart  is  pleasurable.  It  offers  some¬ 
thing  different  to  listen  to,  yet  it  is  not  radical 
in  nature.  It’s  ultra-modern  mainstream, 
with  a  couple  of  dance  tracks  added  for  ex¬ 


citement,  played  to  a  yielding  Euro-beat. 
Since  the  album  was  released  exclusively  in 
Europe,  it  will  only  be  found  in  the  import 
bins. 

At  Cabaret  Metro,  Murphy  wailed  from 
the  moment  he  came  out.  He  pounced  on  stage 
and  went  into  Blue  Heart  waring  a  long  white 
coat.  Then  like  a  proper  Englishman  would, 
he  gracefully  folded  it  up,  and  set  it  aside  off¬ 
stage.  Murphy  stirred  up  the  unsuspecting 
standing-room  crowd,  by  jumping  off  the  stage 
into  the  audience.  If  this  wasn’t  enough,  he 
went  into  one  of  the  more  stirring  BAUHAUS 
songs  She’s  in  Parties. 

Like  Bowie,  he  came  out  like  the  thin  white 
duke,  with  ghoulishly  pale  skin  and  sophisticated 
charisma.  He  learned  theatrical  poise  from 
Bowie,  but  Murphy’s  intensity  and  powerful 
concentration  is  of  his  own  mind. 

He  charmed  the  audience  and  in  return  the 
audience  showed  respect  by  remaining  quiet 
during  the  breaks  between  songs  -  a  common 


custom  in  Europe,  but  definitely  quite-a-rare 
custom  not  seen  at  American  rock  concerts. 

As  far  as  I  can  recall,  he  covered  just  about 
his  entire  album.  His  set  also  featured  BAU¬ 
HAUS  songs  like  Spirit  and  Kick  In  th«  Eye.  For 
the  encore,  the  entire  band  synchronized 
themselves  in  long  leather  overcoats.  As  ex¬ 
pected,  they  cranked  out  the  single  Final  Solu¬ 
tion,  then  a  roadie  picked  Pete  up,  heaved  him 
over  his  shoulder,  and  spun  him  around  in  the 
air. 

He  thanked  everyone  including  a  Chicago- 
based  record  store  named  WAX  TRAX!  and  left. 

I  also  need  to  mention  the  opening  band  - 
Radio  Fashion.  This  band  consists  of  local  van¬ 
guard  Chicago  boys  who  crank  out  esoteric 
sounds  comparable  to  Blancmange,  Dead  or 
Alive,  3  Angry  Poles,  and  Chicago’s  own 
Ministry  Interestingly  enough,  they  did  a 
cover  of  Alice  Cooper’s  new  wave  number  -- 
Clones.  Keep  trying  guys  and  practice,  prac¬ 
tice,  practice! 


Campbell’s  book  published 


A  critical  study  of  black  literature  that  seeks  to 
reverse  and  supplant  various  dehumanizing  myths  is 
the  subject  of  a  Purdue  University  Calumet  pro¬ 
fessor's  recently  published  book. 

In  her  book,  Mythic  Black  Fiction:  The  Trans¬ 
formation  of  History,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  coordinator  of  the  Women’s  Studies 
Program  Jane  Campbell  demonstrates  that, 
in  searching  for  rhetorical  devices,  black 
writers  often  draw  on  elements  of  myth. 

By  definition,  these  elements  articulate  a 
culture’s  most  profound  perceptions  and  can 
be  used  in  fiction  to  awaken  readers’  deepest 
urges. 

“The  basic  premise  of  my  book,’’  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell  said,  “is  that  black  writers,  in  an  effort 
to  fictionalize  history,  have  fused  black  history 
with  myth  to  create  a  transcendent  view  of 
what  black  culture  is  and  can  achieve.” 

In  her  book,  the  author  analyzes  14  literary 
works,  demonstrating  how  they  celebrate 
blacks’  efforts  to  preserve  their  humanity. 

“Attempting  to  establish  a  theoretical  frame¬ 
work  for  14  authors  makes  this  book  unique 
in  the  field  of  black  literature,”  Dr.  Campbell 
said. 

The  book  evolved  from  the  author’s  doctoral 
thesis. 

“There  were  a  lot  of  whites  interested  in 
black  literature  in  the  1970s,  and  I  was  one  of 
them,”  she  said. 

“I  tried  to  come  to  grips  with  what  con- 
tituted  a  historical  novel.  In  the  books  I  studied, 
I  found  incredibly  heroic  characters  overturn¬ 
ing  impossible  obstacles.  That  brought  me  to 
the  realization  that  black  writers  were  using 
the  genre  of  romance  to  help  their  readers 


Dr.  Jane  Campbell 


survive  and  transcend  very  oppressive 
situations.” 

Asked  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  book,  she  said,  “...spending  all  my  week¬ 
ends  and  vacations  working  on  it  and  fearing 
that  no  one  would  care  to  read  it  when  I  was 
finished.” 

Published  by  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Press,  the  book  is  available  at  local  book¬ 
stores. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  been  a  member  of  the  Pur¬ 
due  Calumet  faculty  since  1980.  She  is  a  native 
of  Indianapolis. 
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STUDENTS,  FACULTY  &  STAFF 

PERSONAL 
PHOTO  COPYING 
CARDS 
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Pellicciotti  and  Verduzco 
direct  PUC  placement  office 

Terri  J.  Ogden  Mary  Beth  Hines 

Managing  editor  Staff  reporter 

“The  only  reason  I  applied  for  the 
graduate  position  In  the  Career  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Placement  (CDP)  office  was 
to  get  to  meet  Beth  (Pellicciotti),”  said 
Michelle  Verduzco,  assistant  director  of 
CDP. 

“I  had  heard  so  many  good  things 
about  her;  I  had  to  meet  her,”  she  add¬ 
ed.  Pellicciotti  has  been  director  of  CDP 
for  six  years. 

Verduzco  began  working  as  a  graduate 
assistant  in  the  CDP  office  in  1985.  Since 
starting  school  at  PUC  in  1980,  Verduzco 
has  worked  in  the  registrar’s  office, 
been  a  part-time  grad  assistant  for  Bill 
Robinson,  and  taught  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  department.  “I  was  known  as  “grad- 
assistant-at-large,”  she  added. 

Verduzco  is  currently  working  on  a 
graduate  degree  in  communications.  In 
May  1985  she  received  her  undergraduate 
degree  in  communications  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  and  public  relations. 

As  CDP  assistant  director,  Verduzco’s 
primary  responsibility  is  to  oversee  the 
cooperative  education  program  which 
j  Michelle 
|  Verduzco 


Beth 

Pellicciotti 


began  in  the  fall  of  1986. 

“I  loved  the  teaching  experience,  but 
I  feel  at  home  here,”  Verduzco  said.  “I 
really  enjoy  working  with  the  CDP  staff. 
We’re  all  very  different  types  of  people 
but  we  get  along  well  together,”  she 
added. 

Verduzco  said,  “I  love  working  with 
Beth.  She’s  very  student-oriented  and 
she  encourages  a  lot  of  professional  de¬ 
velopment  among  the  staff.” 

Pellicciotti  is  originally  from  upper 
state  New  York,  where  she  attended 
school  and  received  her  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism. 

Pelliccioti  came  to  PUC  From  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  College  in  Rensselaer.  That  is 
where  she  began  working  in  guidance 
and  placement. 

Her  husband's  work  brought  the  Pelli- 
cciottis  to  Hammond.  They  started  a 
family  and  she  began  her  graduate  studies 
at  PUC. 

As  a  graduate  student,  Pellicciotti 
w  orked  in  the  CDP  office  and  cared  for 
her  young  child. 

“It  was  more  of  a  challenge  when  I 
was  working  part  time,  going  to  school 
part  time,  and  having  a  small  child...  I 
understand  when  our  students  say  ‘I’m 
running  from  this  to  this  to  this’." 

Pellicciotti  feels  that  her  experience 
as  a  working-mother-student  helps  her 
identify  with  and  relate  to  PUC  students. 

“It’s  because  you're  focusing  so  much 
on  the  activity  at  hand  and  then  you  have 
to  move  on  to  the  next  activity  that  makes 
doing  all  the  activities  so  difficult," 
Beth  explained.  “That’s  why  a  person 
needs  a  high  energy  level.  That’s  what 
motivates  me,”  she  added. 


Cares  about  you 


Free  Pregnancy  testing 


Confidential 


931-814 5  anytime. 
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Alumni  from  all  departments 
will  address  career  questions 


The  week  of  March  16  has  been  designated 
Alumni  Career  Week.  The  highlight  of  the 
week’s  activities  will  be  the  Alumni  Career 
Fair  on  March  19.  This  event  will  take  place 
in  Alumni  Hall  from  3:30  p.m.  to6p.m. 

Seventy-five  to  100  distinguished  alumni 
representing  all  university  departments  will 
be  on  hand  to  address  career  questions.  These 
alumni  are  eager  to  share  their  job  experiences, 
knowledge  of  career  opportunities  in  their 
respective  fields,  and  “retrospective”  ad¬ 
vice  on  curriculum  and  career  planning. 

“In  addition  to  the  career  advice,  many 
alumni  can  share  information  on  their  com¬ 
panies  or  organizations.”  Beth  Pellicciotti,  Di¬ 


rector  of  Career  Development  and  Placement 
said.  “It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  con¬ 
nect  with  supportive  people  who  would  be  ex¬ 
cellent  future  contacts.” 

“Though  the  fair  was  designed  initially  to 
assist  Purdue  Calumet  students  with  career 
planning,  we  realize  many  members  of  the 

For  recruitment 
schedule,  see  page  5 

university  community  can  benefit  from  the 
insight  shared  by  these  professionals.  Hence, 
the  public  is  invited  to  attend  at  no  charge.” 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Office  of 
Alumni  Relations  (ext  397)  or  Career  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Placement  ( ext.  419) . 

This  article  was  compiled  by  the  Career  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Placement  office. 

RESEARCH  PAPERS 

16^78  to  choose  from  —all  subjects 

Order  Catalog  Today  with  Visa/MC  or  COD 

■ware  800-351-0222 

in Calif  121314774226 

Or,  rush  $2.00  to:  Research  Assistance 

11322  Idaho  Ave.  #206-SN,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 
Custom  research  also  available-all  levels 


- - - 

ALUMNI  CAREER  WEEK 

March  16-20, 1987 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1987 
1:00-2:00  p.m. 

DON  SHAPIRO - SHAPIRO  &  ASSOCIATES 

Elementary  Surveying  (CET  104) Anderson-283 

2:00-3:30  p.m. 

KEITH  ADDISON - G.D.  SEARLE 

Distributed  Data  Processing  Systems  (CIS  373) Gyte-213 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1987 

11:00-12:00  (NOON) 

PAMELA  AUKSEL - ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPITAL 

Animal  Physiology  (BIO  357) - Gyte-221 

12:30-3:30  p.m. 

SHARON  KISH - UNITED  CABLE  TV 

Advanced  Television  Production  (COM  440) - SFLC-301 

Thursday,  March  19, 1987 

11:00-12:30  p.m. 


CHARLES  SELIGMAN - INLAND  STEEL  I 

Organizational  communications  (COM  420) - Lawshe-108  { 

3:30-6:00  p.m.  i 

ALUMNI  CAREER  FAIR - ALUMNI  HALL  ■ 

5:00-6:30  p.m.  ■ 

SHARON  ZUCKLEY - H.B.  FULLER  | 

Non-verbal  Communication  (COM  508)  * 

Lawshe-158  * 

— —  —  «l 

- - - 


ALL  YOU  CAN  DRINK 

FOR  *5°° 

CALL  BRANDS  75*  EXTRA  PER  DRINK. 

25*  SHOTS  ON  TUESDAYS 
WATERMELONS 
SKYLABS 
KAMA  KAZI 


8W  iNbKtBuvo 


5:00-6:30  p.m. 

SHARON  ZUCKLEY - H.B.  FULLER 

Non-verbal  Communication  (COM  508) 
Lawshe-158 


MARK  H.  HOLT  AN 


ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 


•  D.U.I.  &  TRAFFIC 
•CRIMINAL  LAW 

•  DIVORCE 

1644  45th  AVENUE 
MUNSTER,  IN  46321 


•AUTO  &  PLANE 
ACCIDENTS 
•  PATERNITY  CASES 

OFF.  (219)  924-2250 
RES.  (21 9)  972-2722 
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CAMPUS  SHOTS 


Vesna  Pokrajac  catches  up  on  studying  during  midterm  season. 

(Chronicle  photo/Mary  Maslar) 


Edgar  Rice  checks  his  cards  during  some  time  away  from  class. 

(Chronicle  photo/Mary  Maslar) 


> 


I  i  A  JtL - m - 

George  Pate  waits  for  the  next  move.  (Chronicle  photo  by  Mary  Maslar) 


Maria  Toporski  shares  a  stare  with  Jon  Laratta  in  the  student  concourse.  <chromcie photo/Mary  Masiao 


Soviet  student  visitors  Svetlana  Grishina  and  Olga  Drachova  answer  questions  from  PUC 
students  during  their  recent  visit.  (Chronicle  photo  by  Laura  Waluszko) 


Sean  Pierce,  Lori  Crawford,  and  Vince  Roffolo  spend  some  extra  time  in  the  concourse 


of  the  Student  Faculty  Library  Center.  (Chronicle  photo  by  Mary  Masian 
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Volunteerism  strikes 


Survive  Alive — 

o 

Annette  Euvino 

Staff  reporter 

Would  you  really  know  what  to  do  in  case 
of  a  fire?  Better  yet,  would  your  children 
know  how  to  survive  during  a  house  fire? 
Barbara  Hooper,  a  communications  major 
at  PUC  and  a  fire  safety  chairperson  for  the 
Hammond  PTA  Council,  along  with  other  vol¬ 
unteers,  is  trying  to  do  something  to  edu¬ 
cate  children  in  terms  of  fire  safety. 

The  Hammond  PTA  Council,  the  Hammond 
firefighters  and  many  volunteers  are  trying 
to  teach  children  how  to  survive  in  case  of 
a  fire.  They  have  been  building  a  two-story 
house  inside  the  Hammond  Area  Career  Cen¬ 
ter.  The  house,  better  known  as  the  Survive 
Alive  House,  is  actually  being  built  by  stu¬ 
dents  from  area  high  schools.  The  house, 
when  completed,  will  simulate  a  home  fire 
through  the  use  of  electronic  devices,  such 
as  a  smoke  machine  and  strobe  lights. 
The  lower  story  will  be  designed  for  senior 
citizens  and  the  handicapped,  while  the 
second  story  will  be  for  children. 

The  house  is  the  first  phase  of  this  pro¬ 
ject.  The  second  phase  consists  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  classroom,  theater  and  office.  After 
the  house  is  opened  two-hour  tours  will  be 
given  to  people,  especially  school-age  children. 

The  tour  will  include  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion,  a  movie  presentation  and  a  simulated 
fire  in  the  house.  According  to  Hooper,  “The 
children  will  be  in  a  room  when  the  ‘fire’ 
starts.  They  will  have  to  decide  what  to 
do  based  on  what  they  learned  in  the  movie 


and  in  the  overall  presentation.” 

Hooper,  who  has  been  a  volunteer  for 
twenty  years,  feels  that  the  PTA  should 
teach  more  about  fire  safety.  She  has  met 
many  people  who  plan  to  be  teachers  and 
many  parents  who  are  students  here.  She 
said,  “I  felt  that  these  people  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  type  of  teaching  facility  to 
help  children  learn  about  fire  safety.” 

This  program  was  initiated  in  Mishawaka 
when  four  children  died  from  smoke  inhala¬ 
tion  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  The  PTA  and 
the  firemen  in  Mishawaka  came  up  with  this 
idea  to  inform  children  about  fire  safety. 
Twenty  to  thirty  houses  are  now  being 
built  through  this  state  national  program 
and  four  of  the  houses  are  in  Indiana  (In¬ 
dianapolis,  Evansville,  Mishawaka  and 
Hammond). 

As  the  fire  safety  chairperson,  Hooper  works 
with  22  other  chairpeople  in  the  program. 
The  volunteers  have  been  trying  to  raise  funds 
for  this  project  for  over  two  years.  They  have 
had  talent  shows  and  have  received  large 
monetary  donations  along  with  donated  build¬ 
ing  materials.  Hooper  said,  “The  PTA,  school 
city  of  Hammond  and  the  firefighters  and  the 
many  volunteers  have  pulled  together  to  get 
this  project  off  the  ground.  Our  goal  is  to 
get  people  interested  in  fire  safety.” 

Anyone  interested  in  donating  time  or  money 
to  the  Survive  Alive  House  project  should 
contact  Jim  Walsko,  Hammond  firefighter, 
853-6416,  6417  or  6418  or  Barbara  Hooper, 
Hammond  PTA  Council  at  845-4158. 


Partners 


Laura  Warot 

Com.  255  Student  contributor 

The  United  Citizens  Organization  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  looking  for  “Partners.” 

Renaye  Bohannon,  educational  organizer, 
works  with  Abe  Morales  on  educational  issues 
concerning  the  community.  Together  they 
coordinate  a  program  called  Partners. 

Partner  was  implemented  when  the  edu¬ 
cational  committee  realized  they  had  a  problem 
with  dropouts  in  the  East  Chicago  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Bohannon  said  the  program  pairs  a  7th  or 
8th  grade  student  with  a  college  student  and 
they  spend  several  hours  a  month  together. 

There  are  currently  only  eight  pairs  in 
Partners.  “We’re  disappointed  in  the  lack  of 
interest  of  college  students  to  participate  in 
the  program,”  said  Bohannon.  The  education¬ 
al  committee  is  approaching  students  in  hopes 
of  sparking  interest  at  Purdue  Calumet, 
as  well  as  Indiana  University  Northwest 
and  Calumet  College  of  Saint  Joseph. 

Before  a  pair  can  be  matched,  both  parties 
must  fill  out  applications.  The  college  stu¬ 
dent  is  interviewed,  and  the  parents  of  the 
junior  high  student  must  sign  a  waiver  allow¬ 
ing  their  child  to  participate  in  the  program. 

“We  try  to  match  individuals  with  similar 
interests,”  Bohannon  explained,  though  they 
do  want  the  partners  to  gain  new  experience 
and  knowledge  from  each  other.  She  said  the 


program  has  had  good  results.  “The  college 
student  completes  monthly  reports,  which 
have  shown  that  they  really  enjoy  it.” 

Thirty  youngsters  are  currently  on  the  wait¬ 
ing  list  of  Partners.  Any  Purdue  Calumet 
student  who  feels  he  or  she  may  want  tube 
a  partner  should  contact  Bohannon  or  Mop- 
ales  by  phone  at  397-9406.  The  office  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  4012  Elm  St.,  East  Chicago. 


ECKANKAR 

SOUL  TRAVEL 

— Are  There  Saints  Among  Us  Now? 

Secret  Soul  Travel  techniques  give  a  direct  experience  of  the  Light 
and  Sound  of  God.  This  experience  is  not  the  sole  province  of  spiri¬ 
tual  figures  from  the  past,  but  can  be  had  by  anyone  with  a  bold  and 
adventuresome  spirit. 

Face  Introductory  Tack 
Dates  :  ‘lT\ur*.,  nWch  12*  %^n., March  26** 


6  30  pm 

Place 


6:30  pro 


GARY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Du  Boise  Branch 

1835  Broadway,  GARY.  I«d. 


Hold  the  Date  — 
Saturday,  May  2 


March  on 
May  Day 

Chicago,  Washington,  D.C., 
Los  Angeles 

Fight  for  Communism! 


a  chord  in  the  area 


PUC  VAC  offers  help 

“The  need  for  volunteers  is  very  great,” 
said  Beth  Pellicciotti,  Director  of  the 
Career  Development  and  Placement  of¬ 
fice.  “The  agencies  are  looking  more  and 
more  to  college  students  to  be  volunteers. 
PUC’s  Voluntary  Action  Center  (VAC)  is 
a  part  of  the  Career  Development  and 
Placement  office,  but  it  is  also  a  satellite 
office  of  the  Lake  Area  United  Way. 
We  have  a  booklet  listing  area  agencies, 
what  they  need,  and  the  contact  person’s 
name.  We’ll  help  students  make  the  initial 
contact  with  the  agency.  Many  benefits 
come  with  volunteering.  We’ve  seen  over 
the  years  that  volunteerism  is  a  great  help 


to  students  in  making  career  decisions. 
For  example,  volunteering  can  help  a 
student  decide  if  they’d  really  like  to  work 
in  a  specific  environment  or  with  a  certain 
age  group,  etc.  It  really  helps  career  pro¬ 
gression  also  because  many  students  have 
gotten  jobs  by  volunteering.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  students  with  excellent  professional 
contacts,  references,  and  the  opportunity 
to  build  up  their  background.  We  also 
keep  the  volunteering  student’s  paperwork 
(time  log,  volunteer  description,  etc.  on 
file  so  the  student  has  it  at  his/her  dis¬ 
posal  for  future  reference.”  Career  Place¬ 
ment  and  Development  office  hours  are 
Monday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  8:00  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8:00 
a.m.  to  7:00  p.m. _ 


Hammond  Jaycees 


Laura  Warot 

Com.  255  Student  contributor 

The  Hammond  Jaycees,  a  chapter  of  the 
international  organization,  is  a  service  group 
and  a  social  group  looking  for  new  members. 

The  Hammond  chapter  works  extensively 
to  improve  the  city  and  nearby  communi¬ 
ties.  In  order  to  help  more  local  organi¬ 
zations,  such  as  the  Greater  Hammond 
Community  Services,  they  need  to  increase 
their  membership. 

Tammy  Gootee  is  one  of  the  members 
involved  in  recruitment.  “If  any  community 
needs  improvement,  Hammond  really  does,” 
she  said.  “There  are  so  many  projects  we 
would  like  to  do,  but  we  just  can’t  because 
we  don’t  have  enough  members.”  The  Ham¬ 
mond  chapter  currently  has  approximately 
fifty  members. 

WICS - 

Cindy  Shy 

Staff  reporter 

Women  in  Community  Service  (WICS) 
is  a  non-profit,  volunteer  organization  that 
n works  with  the  Job  Corps  program.  While 
WICS  has  a  small  permanent  staff  at  its 
national  headquarters  near  Washington,  D.C. 
and  at  each  of  its  ten  regional  centers,  it 
relies  on  more  than  3,000  volunteers  to  im¬ 
plement  its  programs  across  the  country. 

Regional  Director  Margaret  Tucker  says 
she  feels  “this  is  the  only  national  program 
which  gives  youths  an  opportunity  to  succeed 
in  life.  For  those  who  haven’t  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  this  program  gives  them  a  kind  of 


Gootee  says  she  would  like  Purdue  Calumet 
students  to  join  her  group.  “The  students  on 
your  campus  are  local,”  unlike  the  students 
at  colleges  with  residence  halls.  “The  ef¬ 
forts  of  Purdue  Calumet  students  would 
help  their  own  communities,”  she  explains. 

Currently  anyone  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  36  may  join.  According  to  Gootee, 
however,  that  age  may  be  raised  at  the  next 
convention  of  the  Jaycees,  where  the  minimum 
age  would  be  raised  to  21.  The  group  wants 
to  recruit  young  people  who  would  be  in¬ 
eligible  after  the  minimum  age  is  raised. 

Any  Purdue  Calumet  student  (or  area  resi¬ 
dent)  who  would  like  to  find  out  more  about 
meeting  new  people,  helping  others,  and 
gaining  leadership  skills  through  Jaycees 
should  contact  Gootee.  Call  her  during  the 
evening  at  931-7664  for  more  information. 


skill  that  they  can  use  in  the  job  market. 
With  our  committed  volunteers  wanting  to 
help,  these  people  do  have  a  good  chance.” 

WICS  also  needs  volunteers  to  help  recruit 
people.  The  five  women’s  organizations  are 
the  source  to  help  find  volunteers  from  col¬ 
leges,  churches,  and  community-based  or¬ 
ganizations.  Most  of  these  volunteers  of  WICS 
have  put  in  over  68,000  hours,  while  others 
have  put  in  about  4,000  hours. 

“The  program  has  been  a  success  in  help¬ 
ing  thousands  of  youths  nationally,”  Tucker 
said.  More  volunteers  are  needed  to  help  the 
newcomers;  anyone  interested  may  call  Tuck¬ 
er  at  (312)  427-3334  in  her  Chicago  office. 


When  you  open  the  door 
to  the  unknown, 
there’s  no  telling 
who  will  drop  in... 
or  who  will  drop  dead. 
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WlTCHBOARD 


CINEMA  GROUP  presents  A  PARAGON  ARTS  INTERNATIONAL  PRODUCTION  “WITCHBOARD" 

Starring  I0D0  ALLEN  TAWNY  KI1AEN  STEPHEN  NICHOLS  Co  starring  KATHLEEN  WIlHOITt  BURKE  BYRNES  With  Special  Appearance  by  ROSE  MAR  E 
Executive  Producer  WALTER  S.  JOSTEN  Produced  by  GERALD  GEOFfRAY  Supervising  Producer  RON  MITCHELL  Associate  Producer  ROLAND  CARROLL 
Director  of  Photography  ROY  H.  WAGNER  Written  and  Directed  by  KEVIN  S.  TENNEY  |_gMj5ne3E3  M 


Starts  Friday  the  13th  at  a  specially  selected  theatre  near  you. 
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SPORTS 


LeeAnn  DeYoung  has  been  a  dominant  force 
in  the  Lady  Lakers  ever  since  her  freshman 
year.  This  year  as  a  junior,  the  6-foot-0  De¬ 
Young  averaged  27.7  points  per  game,  while 
managing  to  pull  down  13.1  rebounds  per 
game  Her  scoring  average  and  rebound  aver¬ 
age  was  first  in  District  21,  and  helped  her 
earn  the  District’s  Player  of  the  Year  award 
for  the  second  straight  season. 

DeYoung  also  has  a  chance  to  be  named  to 
the  Kodak  All-American  team  as  well  as  be¬ 
ing  named  the  Champion  Products  Player  of 
the  year.  In  addition,  she  may  be  named  to  the 
American  Women’s  Sports  Federation  All- 
American  team. 


Dave  Lutes,  who  transferred  to  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet  from  I.U.-Purdue  Ft.  Wayne, 
has  been  named  to  the  Chicagoland  Collegiate 
Conference  All-Conference  team.  Lutes,  who 
is  a  junior  guard,  averaged  16.2  points-per- 
game  in  the  conference,  and  was  a  big  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  Lakers  winning  the  conference 
championship. 

Lutes,  a  graduate  of  Bishop  Noll,  helped 
the  Lakers  a  lot  with  his  outside  shooting 
ability.  Lutes  was  19  of  50  (  38  percent)  from 
three-point  range,  and  74  of  130  (57  percent) 
from  two-point  range.  He  also  proved  his  worth 
from  the  free-throw  line;  shooting  85  percent 
from  the  charity  stripej 
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Laker  Spotlight: 


Post  season  awards 


Larry  Liddle,  who  just  finished  his  sixth 
season  as  the  Lakers’  head  coach,  was  named 
the  Chicagoland  Collegiate  Conference  coach 
of  the  year  in  his  team’s  first  year  in  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  Lakers  ended  up  winning  the  con¬ 
ference  with  a  12-2  record,  finishing  two 
games  in  front  of  St.  Francis. 

Earlier  in  the  season  the  Lakers  had  a  come- 
from-behind  victory  over  Rosary,  giving  coach 
Liddle  his  100th  career  victory.  Liddle’s  team 
finished  the  season  with  a  mark  of  19-14,  im¬ 
proving  his  overall  record  to  110-74  as  head 
coach  of  the  Lakers. 


Mike  Sytsma,  a  senior  forward  for  the  Lakers, 
has  been  named  to  the  NAIA  All-District  21 
team  and  also  named  to  the  Chicagoland  and 
Collegiate  Conference  All-Conference  team. 

Nicknamed  “Mad  Dog”  for  his  extra  hustle, 
Sytsma  managed  to  average  14.5  points-per- 
game  and  7.5  rebounds  a  game.  Sytsma  also 
had  117  assets  and  57  steals  on  the  season. 

Sytsma,  a  RHI  major,  was  considered  a  team 
player  by  many  including  Coach  Liddle.  “Mike 
has  been  a  pretty  steady  ball  player.  He’s 
been  a  consistent  offensive  player  and  a  con¬ 
sistent  rebounder,”  Liddle  said. 


Region  not  included  in  Hoosier  Hysteria 


John  P.  Batliner 

Sports  editor 


Hoosier  hysteria.  What  is  it  all  about  and 
what  does  it  mean? 

The  movie  “Hoosiers”  tries  to  explain 
what  people  mean  when  they  talk  about 
“Hoosier  hysteria.”  However,  one  thing  that 
always  remains  the  same  is  the  part  of  the 
state  they  talk  about. 

The  movie  “Hosiers”  is  based  on  a  true 
story  about  a  small  school  (Milan)  that 
wins  the  state  championship.  Milan  was  a 
small  southern  school,  and  for  some  reason 


whenever  people  talk  about  Hoosier  hysteria 
people  associate  it  with  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  Possibly,  it’s  becSuse  most  of  the 
southern  towns  are  farm  towns  and  the  people 
have  nothing  to  do  on  weekends  but  watch 
basketball.  And  it  is  because  of  this  that  a 
lot  of  the  southern  schools  will  have- bigger 
crowds. 

-Howeveivjbst  because  more  people  attend 
their  games  doesn't  mean  Northwest  Indiana 
is  without  talented  basketball  teams. 

This  season  Northwest  Indiana  had  five  teams 
ranked  on  the  Associated  Press  Top  20.  Lew 
Wallace  was  ranked  second;  Gary  Roosevelt 
was  ranked  fifth;  Andrean  finished  the  sea¬ 
son  at  15;  the  Cardinals  of  E.C.  Central  were 
16 ;  and  the  Merrillville  Pirates  finished  at  20. 

There  are  many  talented  players  and  teams 
in  the  Calumet  Region,  and  most  of  those  teams 
could  have  easily  been  ranked  a  bit  higher. 

The  one  thing  about  tournament  play  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  state  is  that  just  about 
every  team  has  enough  talent  to  upset  some 
of  the  top  rated  teams  in  the  state.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  fact  that  Hammond  High 
upended  the  Andrean  59ers,  57-55,  in  section¬ 
al  play  this  year. 


Some  might  say  Andrean  was  over-rated, 
but  if  that’s  true,  then  there  are  a  few  other 
teams  over-rated  in  the  state.  Earlier  in  the 
season  the  59ers  beat  Connersville  at  Conners- 
ville,  but  throughout  most  of  the  season  Con¬ 
nersville  was  ranked-ahead  of  Andrean. 

Through  the  teams  and  players  in  the  Calu- 
}tW0l  region  may  hot  be  associated  with  Hoosier 
hysteria,  numerous  coaches  and  scouts  recog¬ 
nize  the  desire  most  area  players  have. 


In  fact  their  style  has  come  to  be  known  as 
region  basketball.  A  brand  of  basketball  that's 
played  with  a  lot  of  hustle,  grit,  and  determina¬ 
tion.  A  player  who  is  not  afraid  to  dive  on  the 
court  for  a  loose  ball,  or  go  flying  into  the 
stands  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  ball  in-rebounds. 

When  talking  about  Indiana  high  school  bas¬ 
ketball  and  “Hoosier  hysteria,”  Northwest  In¬ 
diana  may  not  get  much  credit,  but  this  is  a 
talented  basketball  area. 


“If  $  your  move.” 

You're  ambitious,  you're  educated,  and  you're  ready  to  make  an 
important  career  decision.  Your  first  move  could  determine  the 
success  of  your  entire  career  strategy. 

Therefore,  you  want  to  choose  a  solid  company  that  otters  the 
right  opportunities. 

K  mart  Apparel  Corp.  is  seeking  a  large  number  of  manage¬ 
ment  trainees  right  now.  People  —  like  you  —  who  want  to  work  as 
apparel  managers,  a  responsibility  that  can  lead  you  to  impor¬ 
tant  buying,  merchandising,  or  distribution  positions  in  ladies', 
men's  and  children's  fashions  People  with  diversified  back¬ 
grounds  who  have  the  foresight  and  competence  to  make  the 
right  moves. 

As  a  member  of  K  mart  Apparel's  management  team,  you'll 
move  up  as  far  as  your  skills  can  carry  you  -  we  re  firm  believers  in 
the  "promote-from-within"  philosophy 

If  you  would  like  to  play  a  part  in  the  exciting  world  of  fashion 
apparel  -  with  a  growth-oriented  company  -  write  or  phone  us 
at  the  K  mart  Apparel  Corp.  office  nearest  you  listed  below. 

It's  your  move 

fVlidwest  Region.  2300  West  Higgins  Road 

Hoffman  Estates  IL  60195 
(312)  884-3880 

APPAREL  CORP. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
WE  WILL  BE  ON  CAMPUS  APRIL  6,  1987 
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:  Intramural  Results 

• 

PURDUE-CALUMET  INTRAMURAL 

i 

BASKETBALL  RESULTS: 

First  Place:  Brothers 

Second  Place:  Cardinals 

Dale  Snyder 

Jerry  Stafford 

Ray  Radovich 

Ed  Dabrowski 

Scott  Hecker 

Mike  Demas 

Ken  Clark 

Dan  Roque 

Jeff  Proctor 

Lou  Deluna 

Dave  Birk 

Paul  Wilk 

Alex  Pantelic 

Dave  Rhodes 

Ronko  Radovich 

Gary  Thomas 

Mark  Snedden 

Javier  Deluna 

First  place  winners  receive  T-shirts, 

while  the  second  place  winners  re- 

ceive  mugs. 

INTRAMURAL  FREE-THROW  CONTEST  RESULTS: 

MALE 

FEMALE 

STUDENT:  1.  Rick  Fantin 

1.  Cindy  Matkowski 

2.  Ron  Swartz 

2.  Tanya  Parker 

FACULTY:  1 .  Stefon  Schoop 

1.  Sheila  Rezak 

First  place  winners  receive  T-shirts,  while  second  place  winners  receive 

mugs. 

Sports  Shorts 


In  the  Good  News  Bears  benefit 
basketball  at  the  Hammond  Civic 
Center  the  Bears  defeated  the  Ham¬ 
mond  All-Stars  73  to  53. 

On  hand  from  the  Bears  organiza¬ 
tion  were  Dave  Duerson,  Leslie 
Frazier,  Todd  Bell,  Shawn  Gayle, 
Clay  Pickering,  and  former  Bear 
player  Jim  Osborne.  Playing  for  the 
Hammond  All-Stars  were  many  peo¬ 
ple  from  Purdue  Calumet,  including 
Tony  Garvey,  Tony  Vermejan,  Wes 
Lukoshus,  Mike  Flannery,  Mike 
Wein,  and  Scott  Dembrowski. 

Gene  Keady's  top  assistant  Bruce 


Webber  will  be  the  host  on  Sports  In¬ 
sight  on  Thursday,  March  12.  The 
show,  hosted  by  Wes  Lukoshus  and 
John  Friend,  airs  at  5:30  p.m.  on 
WJOB.  Tonight’s  topic  will  be  Purdue 
University  Basketball. 

On  Friday,  March  20,  John  Bobalik 
will  be  the  guest  and  the  topic  will  be 
the  success  of  the  Fitness  Center  at 
Purdue  Calumet.  The  following  week 
Tim  Gabrish  and  Kelly  Wimmer; 
both  who  are  seniors  athletes  at  PUC, 
will  be  the  guests,  and  they  will  talk 
about  the  role  of  a  student  athlete. 
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SPORTS 


Gambling: 


IlK.ll  1.1  KK. 


It  seems  like  we’re  zeroing  in  on  a  lot  of 
monetary  things  in  college  basketball  today  - 
like  cutting  down  the  number  of  scholarships, 
cutting  out  the  graduate  assistant  coach, 
should  the  ballplayers  receive  a  monthly  stip¬ 
end,  how  much  are  the  coaches  making,  and 
what  do  we  do  with  the  added  $60  million 
CBS  has  paid  to  televise  the  NCAA  over  the 
next  three  years? 

All  that’s  okay,  but  the  thing  that  scares 
me  is,  while  we’re  doing  all  that,  it  seems  we’re 
falling  asleep  again  on  the  true  Loc  Ness 
Monster,  the  real  creature  from  the  deep  that 
threatens  college  basketball,  and  that’s 
gambling. 

Think  about  it.  We’ve  had  three  rounds  of 
point-shaving  scandals  over  the  last  30  years, 
and  as  yet  nothing  positive  has  been  done  by 
the  university  presidents,  the  NCAA,  or  the 
coaches’  association  on  finding  some  kind  of 
preventive  medicine  to  shortstop  the  forth¬ 
coming  of  a  gambling  scandal  at  some  cam¬ 
pus,  somewhere,  sometime  in  the  future. 

Come  on,  guys.  Pay  attention,  please.  What 
we’re  doing  right  now  is  watching  the  mice 


the  monster  of  the  NCAA 


and  letting  the  elephant  walk  out  the  door. 
We’re  spending  too  much  time  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  what’s  pepper  and  what’s  fly  droppings, 
rather  than  getting  to  the  main  threat  to  round- 
ball.  It  cannot  stand  being  dragged  through 
the  cigar-smoking,  pinky  ring,  bookmaker 
world  again. 

If  you’ve  got  some  gray  in  your  hair,  you’ll 
remember  the  first  big  scandal  started  at  a 
number  of  resort  hotels  in  upstate  New  York, 
back  in  1951.  Places  where  the  best  college 
players  used  to  work  in  the  summers  as  bell¬ 
hops,  or  busboys,  or  whatever,  and  played  two 
games  a  week  at  places  like  Kutsher’s,  and 
Tamarac,  and  Brickman’s.  The  people  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  resorts  bet  on  the  games,  and  that’s 
where  the  contacts  were  made,  some  friend¬ 
ships  were  started,  and  the  next  winter  some 
athletes  got  hooked  -  at  schools  like  CCNY, 
Manhattan  College,  Kentucky  and  Bradley. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1961,  the  problem  mush¬ 
roomed  again  -  this  time  at  places  like  St. 
Joe’s  and  Company,  and  once  again  young 
men  were  ruining  their  lives,  and  schools  were 
scarred  beyond  repair.  And,  like  before,  it 
was  soon  all  forgotten  again.  Then,  just  a  few 
years  ago,  reality  surfaced  a  third  time  at  Tu- 
lane  University.  And  still,  the  90-day  wonders 
of  the  political  police  and  administrative 
world  of  the  NCAA  and  the  schools  did  nothing 
except  their  usual  tap  dance  around  the 
problem,  and  now  they’re  all  settled  back 
again  to  the  idea  that  this  can  never  happen 
again. 


Not  to  make  a  pun,  but  don’t  bet  on  it.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  this  is  an  extremely  vulnerable 
area.  The  Achilles  Heel  of  college  hoops,  the 
belly,  the  soft  spot. 

Why?  Because  gambling  is  acceptable  in 
most  societies  today.  The  point  spreads  are 
normally  in  every  paper  in  the  country,  and 
on  the  network  weekend  shows  as  well.  Who’s 
favored  and  by  how  many  points  as  well. 

What  we  need  is  some  constant  education 
and  vigil  towards  this  cancer.  Why  can’t  the 
university  presidents,  and  the  NCAA,  and  the 
coaches  realize  that  the  numbers  don’t  de¬ 
crease  -  that  there’s  more  gambling  today, 
more  billions,  and  more  people  who  know 
that  if  they  can  reach  a  kid,  get  him  to  commit 
just  one  more  foul,  miss  a  couple  free  throws, 
then  they  can  have  the  big  wheels,  the  fancy 
suits,  and  the  Surf-N-Turf  at  the  country  club 
or  the  best  restaurant  in  town? 

Instead,  what  are  we  worried  about  today? 
That  there  only  be  two  color  pictures,  on  the 
front  and  back,  of  the  school’s  brochure. 
Things  like  that,  instead  of  zeroing  in  on  the 
one  thing  that  can  rain  on  the  parade,  or  set 
the  tent  on  fire  in  the  big  circle  -  and  that’s 
gambling. 

No  ballplayer  today  can  walk  into  a  hero 
sandwich  place  and  not  know  there’s  a  point 
spread.  And  you  can  tell  by  the  cheering  in 
the  arenas  -  if  it’s  an  11-point  spread,  then 
there’s  more  cheering  if  it’s  between  13  and  9 
than  if  it’s  a  white  knuckler.  That’s  because 
gambling  today  seems  to  be  completely  ac¬ 


ceptable.  States  are  turning  to  lotteries,  and 
cities  are  going  to  gambling,  ala  Atlantic 
City. 

The  point  I’m  trying  to  make  is:  Don’t 
stick  your  head  in  the  sand.  Gambling  is  here, 
it’s  something  we  have  to  deal  with,  so  let’s 
doit. 

What  I  think  should  be  done  today  is  that 
every  college  scholarship  player  should  go 
through  a  couple  hours  of  lecturing,  of  movies, 
of  information,  on  how  these  other  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  yesteryear  got  their  lives  ruined,  end¬ 
ed  up  tapioca,  because  they  listened  to  the 
promises,  the  whispers,  of  some  guy  who 
said  nobody  would  ever  know. 

They  talk  about  the  “death  penalty”  for 
SMU  for  their  recruiting.  Well,  for  gambling, 
they  should  reopen  Devil’s  Island,  never  mind 
Alcatraz.  I  think  the  people  involved  in  the 
procurring  of  the  athletes,  the  coach,  or  the 
referee,  should  automatically  end  up  in  the 
slammer.  And  that  the  school  involved  be  black¬ 
balled  so  bad  that  they’ll  make  sure,  in  the 
future,  that  their  athletes  know  what’s  coming 
down. 

That’s  what  ought  to  be  done.  But,  I  guess, 
I’m  just  lighting  a  candle  in  the  night  here, 
because  the  end  result  in  this  is  that  to  do  it 
would  mean  no  financial  gain  for  the  schools 
and  the  NCAA. 

In  their  own  way,  they’re  saying,  “Money 
talks.”  Just  as  much  as  the  guy  in  the  trench- 
coat,  waiting  to  meet  the  scholar  athlete  in 
the  alley. 


Lady  Lakers  look 


David  Gertsmeier 

Sports  writer 

The  Lady  Lakers  of  Purdue  University 
Calumet  closed  out  an  up  and  down  basket¬ 
ball  season  last  week  by  losing  to  IUPUI 
85-83  in  round  one  of  the  NAIA  District  21 
play-offs. 

The  Lady  Lakers  began  the  season  in  dis¬ 
appointing  fashion,  losing  five  out  of  eight 
early  season  games.  During  January,  how¬ 
ever,  the  team  was  able  to  rebound  from 
their  early  season  slump  by  winning  seven 
out  of  eight  games. 

Lady  Laker  head  coach  Stacey  Karpinec 
attributed  the  team’s  inconsistency  to  a  slow 
start. 

“We  got  off  to  a  rough  start  that  really 
hit  us  hard.  I’m  not  sure  we  ever  really 
recovered  from  that,”  Karpinec  said. 

Karpinec  added  that  individual  player  pro¬ 
duction  often  did  not  mesh. 

“There  were  times  when  I  only  had  one  or 
two  players  contributing  and  I  needed  three 
or  four.  This  (inconsistency)  was  something 
we  worked  on  all  season  long,”  Karpinec 
said. 

The  Lady  Lakers  finished  the  season  at 
16-12,  7-7  in  conference  play.  All-District 


forward  LeeAnn  DeYoung  led  the  team  in 
scoring  (27.6)  and  rebounding  (13.1). 

The  team  will  lose  seniors  Carrie  Moynihan 
and  Dori  Downing,  and  Karpinec  admits  she 
will  miss  the  co-captains. 

“Both  Carrie  (Moynihan)  and  Dori  (Down¬ 
ing)  were  major  contributors  on  and  off  the 
court.  The  team  leadership  they  provided 
will  be  missed,”  Karpinec  stated. 

Although  the  Lady  Lakers  will  return  seven 
players,  they  will  be  lacking  experience 
at  point  guard.  Karpinec  hopes  sophomore 
Lynn  Hevezi  ( 13.6  ppg)  can  fill  the  void. 

“The  point  guard  position  requires  a  strong 
player  with  good  court  knowledge  and  lead¬ 
ership  abilities.  Going  into  next  season  I  look 
for  Lynn  to  be  my  number  one  point  guard,” 
Karpinec  said. 

Karpinec  added  that  she  hopes  to  recruit 
a  shooting  guard  and  a  front-line  player. 

“Looking  down  the  road  we’ll  need  a  good 
outside  shooting  guard  and  we  always  need 
big  people,”  Karpinec  stated. 

Team  members  will  participate  in  an  off¬ 
season  conditioning  program  to  build  strength 
and  endurance!  Each  player  is  tested  for  con¬ 
ditioning  levels  prior  to  summer  workouts 
and  assigned  fitness  goals.  Weekly  scrim- 


Classified 

Ads 


A  FEW  SPARE  HOURS?  Receive/forward  mail 
from  home!  Uncle  Sam  works  hard  -  you  pocket 
hundreds  honestly!  Details,  send  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  BEDUYA,  Box  17145,  Tu¬ 
cson,  AZ.  85731. 

WANT  TO  LEARN  TO  PLAY  GUIT <1R?  Country, 
folk,  rock,  jazz  is  taught  at  Sherwood  Music. 
If  you  really  want  to  learn  how  to  play  guitar, 
call  736-7706.  Ask  for  Lee  Rademacher. 

WANTED:  Roommate.  Spacious,  deluxe  2-bed- 
room  apartment,  10  minutes  from  school, 
security  building.  Many  extras.  Call  Lisa  (312) 
868-5127.  _ _ 

TRAVEL  FIELD  POSITION  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  Good  commissions,  valuable  work  ex¬ 
perience,  travel  and  other  benefits.  Call  Bill 
Ryan  (toll  free)  1-800-433-7747  for  a  complete 
information  mailer. 

FOR  SALE:  Apple  lie  9-inch  green  monitor, 
$70.00;  Apple  Scribe  Printer,  $200.00;  Pioneer 
Quartz  Tuner,  $50.00.  Will  negotiate.  Call  Jeff 
923-3374  (noon  to  8  p.m.).  _ 

TERM  PAPERS,  resumes,  manuscripts,  books, 
and  all  of  your  typing  needs.  Please  call 
Eileen  at  924-5725. 

CIVIL  WAR  RE-ENACTORS  WANTED:  Volun- 
teers  needed  for  9th  Indiana  regiment.  Meet 
new  people  -  re-live  history!  Call  Mike  (924- 
8069). _ 

FENCING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE:  Foils, 
epees,  masks,  and  gloves,  excellent  condition. 
Contact  Mike  (924-8069). 
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to  the  future 


mages  will  improve  individual  playing  skills 
and  build  team  unity. 

Karpinec  also  mentioned  that  despite  an 
early  exit  from  this  year’s  play-offs,  her  team 
would  come  back  strong  next  season. 


“We  only  lost  by  two  points  to  the  team 
(IUPUI)  that  went  on  to  win  the  state  tour¬ 
nament.  Hopefully,  that  was  a  confidence 
builder  that  will  carry  over  to  next  season,” 
Karpinec  said. 


[DWNYSl 

2712  Condit  in  Downtown  Highland 


WEDNESDAY  IS 

PARTY  NIGHT 


The  Spirits  Will  Flow! 


Imports  Well  Brands  Draft  Beer 

$1.00  75*  50* 


